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FroB 1972 tkroagli 1975 Austifi College cosdacted a 
Total I&stitatioaal Project that dealt mitk the fasdaMOtal issae of 
edacational roles. Ike fuDdamental aatore^of the chaages sought vas . 
for stadents to l>ecoBe aore self -directed, ia their learaing, for 
faCalty to becow aore skilled ia facilitating the learaiag and 
aatatatioa of stadents, and for the college to becoae aore capable of^* 
sastaining institational self-reneval oa a long^tera, cpat^naing 
basis, k redistribation of edacational responsibilities vas to coae 
aboat ia th e i apleaentation of IDBiS, a prograa^ULifiM_jmfflM, thj^ 



concef^ts of Individ aalixation, the changing nature of the edacational 
task« and adaptability for the developing needs of the future. This 
project report discus^ftes the prograa iapact on the student, the 
faculty, and the college. Strategies used and insights gained are 
also discussed. 1kulhor/I£) 



♦ Docuaents' acguired by EtIC include aany inforaal anpublished 
^ Bat.erial^ not available from other Sources. BBIC. aakes every effort 
^ to obtain the best copy available, leverthelesst l^eas of aarginal 

♦ reproducibility are often encountered and this affects the quality 

♦ the aicrof iche and hardcokpy reproductions BUC aakM available 

♦ via^ the BBZCSocuaeat BeprodAction Service (1BSS>^ BOBS is not 
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Professor of Chemistry 
Oeaft of^dttcattonaf Reseiif ch 

and Development 
Director of the Austin College 
' Total Institutional Project 

His habit of wholehearted 
involvement and hi^determrnation 
to "turn problems into 
opportunities'] found expression 
even m^turnirt^the p«obtem of his 
final illness into an opportunity to 
partici^te in mediqal research until 
his death on July 5» 1975. In his 
deep concern for people and for the 
realization of their full pptential, he 
embodied the spirit of the Austin 
College Total Institutional Project 



Preface 



Thjs is a-r eport of an u fiusuaf und e rtaking by a group of p eople 
^ ^'^^!P_bel]eyejpmething fundamental is l^ppening in higher 

education— something that is changing the educflional task and is 
alspx:hangin^he roles of s^dent, faculty, and staff. They undertook 
to try to tinderstand the-change^^in our^so^^iety and the new demands 
Dn educ^pon and fa devise a very practical respbnse for a college, 
not in sonrfe faddish way. but in solid educcLtional policies and 
programs. They attempted to put it all together at one point in time \n 
a "do ifyourse^ ' (with a lot of )lelp) college self-renewal approach. 
^ Thfs response was the Austin College Total Institutional Project and 
ttus report is the stofy of ttiat educational siruggle intended as a way 

* sharing whrat happened— not as an answer for others, but as'one , 
attempt ta respond to these cf\angmg conditions and needs. The 
report is also' the sharing of a prOcess^and^n approach that we hope 

^ may be helpful t^hose hearty souJ^ who continue the educational 
struggle 

' ^ Many of the peopje irjvblved had great faith in the validity of the 
ideas and especially in the pfocess^of working togfether with a • 
commrtment to fintf a better and more effective way to deal with th§ 
ensuing complexity of the educational problems of today and 
tomorrow. Dr. Frank Edwards, the Dean of Educational Research and 

* Development, 'and thp Project Director, was such a key person who ' 
believed sirongly and gave himself as a chemist and scientist to the 
leadership of a |)roject dedicated to a total mstitutipnal approach and 

* to wholeriess of life and to individual and institutional char^ges and 
self-renewal 'His untimely death during the Idst year of the Project 
was a greai loss, not only to us at Austin College, buf the loss of a 

•creative leader to all higher education. 

Another great loss during the Project was Dr. Paul Beardsley, 

\whose.sudden death from a heart attack depnved^he College of a 
leader who had filled many roles including Director of the Project's 
Educational Resources Service Unit. Dr. Jon Eriohcame to <iirect this 




Service Unit and has provided for the Project's media needs The 
other Service Units have been provided leadership by Dr Paul 
Thomas for the Development Research and Evaluation Service Unit 
and by Dr ^Tom Kimes for the Interactive Computing Service Unit 

The person that held the Project aril together was^Dr' Jack 
Jernigan, the Project Coordinator We are especially indebted to Dr 
Jernigan for stepping in to a difficult situation and providing unusual 
leadership during Dr Edwards' period of Illness I am especially 

^indebted totiim for helping me in the final months of the Project to 
bring it to a proper conclusion and m the preparation of all of the 
reports and for his special contribution to this report. We are 

^indebted to the Executive Vice President and Dean of the Faculty. Dr. 
Dan Bedsole, for his support and leadership throughout the 
pre-project plannTng and the Project, but especially "foThis additional 

^^assistance ^n the campfetid4bf the Project arni the prepar a!4eS of-thrs 
report, Dr, Jack Carlson, Associate Dean for the Humanities arid 
Director of the original NEH Planning Grant project and now Director 
of the related Program Management Project, has played a Key role in 
the entire program Dr. Lloyd Gourley, Associate Dean for Science, 
Dr Kenneth Street, Associate Dean for Social Science, ^nd'Dr. 
Howard Starr, Associate Dean for the Advising System, have all 
provided key leadership, not only for their bpBrs^jons. t}ut in the 
general policy and integration of the entir-e Proj^t and ntew 
programs. . ^ 

This vyas a broad*based project angl could hot have been carried 
out without so many groups that were dedicated and worked so very 
hard on the various programs and problems. The fadulty did a 
marvelous job in facing new ideas, wrestling with fundamental 
educational issues, and developing new programs. Through their 
individual self-renewal Austin College has developed a faculty of not ' 
only competent specialists, but real educators. The students provided 
a creative and cooperative force that was essential and made a major 
contnbution in various contexts throughout the Project, the specific 
committees, tasR forces, and advisor^ groups, and especially the , 
125th Anniversary Commission— all had an important Impact on the 
process and the outcome The Advisory Panel made a very special 

'contnbution. both as individual consultants and a&a group, and we 
are especially indebted to them for their patience arfd understanding 
and for their advice and leadership. A special word of recognition and 
appreciation for her services as a writer over the years of the Project 
goes to Suzanne Starnes, one of our graduates who has helped 
document, summarize, and communicate this Project in so many 
ways and has been so helpful in the drafting and editing of this 
report. 

Because the concept of this effort was a "total mstftutionai" 




approach, much had to be done that was not specifjcally financed by 
the two initial grants We are indebted to those who helped ^ 
underwrite specific efforts thaf led to our ability to undertake such a 
total institutional project We ar^ especially indebted to those who 
helped underwrite the'matching portion of the grants— Mr Toddie 
Lee Wynne for the basic matching of the NEH grant, and the Clark 
Foundation for the Library materials grant. Our ability to carry out the 
Project also owes much to the Ford Foundation for the Venture Fund 
grant, and to the countless other individuals and foundations that 
during this period rei^onded to the Campaign of the 70s for facilities, 

^Qipment, program operating funds, and endowment funds 
that really helped make possible the new IDEAS program— ifts 

insta llation and its future. J_ - ' 

Central not' only to this Project on which we are reporting, bClt to 
tfi^ entire ^mkMlaktng and commitment to ihe College's role, 
philosophy, and-'perpetuation, is the Board of Trustees. Their * 
involvement, their understanding of the changing society and its 
educational Tweeds, and their wrfHngness to plan for the future ^nd 
take necessary nsks are undoubtedly among the most important 

. factors in the readiness of Austin College to engage in a Total 
Institutional Project. 

* To the Bo^d, the Faculty, the Students, the committees, the 
Constituencies, and especially to NEH and NSF that made 
this Undertaking possible, we express our thanks for the chance to 
engage in the exciting struggle in education toward personal and 
institutipnal wholeness and self-renewal: We invite others to join; in 
this process • 
* , • John D. Moseley 

- * President and Project Director 

Austin College 
Sherman, Texas 
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Introduction 



From 1972 through 1975 Austin College conducted a Total"'*''^ 
^ Institutional Project, supported by major funding from the Nationar 
Endowment for the Humanities and the National Science Foundation. 
The Project aid^d implemehtatiori of a new educational progranri 
catleel JQEAS (Iridivfdual Dev^opment: Encounter with the Arts^nd 
Sciences) - , ' 

» The subtitle of the P/oject mtiicated itS'thrust. VChanging Tasks 
and Roles m Higher Education/' Working together ov^ four years, 
faculty and students irf a series of six-week Summer Resource 
Laboratories examined and restructcrred nearly every course and . / 
educatjpnal* program. New syllabi were developed, many with new 
ways of organizing classes Mor^ broadly, sever^ departmental or 
^program curj^icula w^fe completely festr^icttirecTin an attempt io keep 
pace with the changing^eeds^ students. • ^ 

The progress 4jpQde1wwird eKarige of tasks a*d^ roles and how it 
camei^gutfj^^^pe'tip this sto'ry of.^he Total Institutional Project. It is 
basically the'story 6f the operation of the Project and its impact on 
people, prograTns, and the institution. - ck" * 

Chapter 1 is a general description of the chronbk>gy anSoB^ ' 
mechanics of the Project. Key featuresjncluded are th^ ^ackgrdlPfid 
of Aystin c/llege, immediate precedents of the- Project, preparation 
for the Proiect, Project rationale and goals, operation and 
organization of tHe Project, mairv. activities of the Proi^ct. interim 
reporting on the Project, and summative evaluation and reporting 
procedures. 

Chapter 2 descwbes ^e impact o^ this Project on students, using 
curricular developments to support and explain that impact. The 

'Sfx^ourse interdisciplinary core program of IDEAS receives particular" 
^atition in this.chapter. as does indiyi'dualii^ation throughout the 

* curriculum arid ih programs and courses. This chapter is structured 
around a t|road goa^which express^ the Project's concepts relating 
to students^ rsAher than arourul a more conventional programnUttic' 



apil^roacft The prif]nary focus of attention thus becomes the broader 
Project goal, with courses, programs, and structures described 4s 
th^y are introduced secondarily to support and explain progress 
toward the broader goal A similar fOGus on broad goals 0/ the 
Project js ufeed in Chapters 3^ ajnd 4. - ' T 

Chapter 3 dQals with th^jmpact of the Project on faculty.' It 
provides examples ot io'dividu'al and group involvements in the 
Project to demonstrate the fostering of faculty development 
by the Project. ^ ' 

Chapter 4'concgrns the impact of the Project on the institution. • 
' Included are p'hograms and sthjctures introduced concomitantly With 
th^ Project-related edgCat^oifal qhanges. Although some of these 
programs and Structures were not part of the Projeqt per se, they are 
related philosophically ar\6 represent the means to contrnue the spirit 
of the'Project Specific parts pf this'chapterdeal with the Office of 
feduc^tipoal Research and Developme/it the fo\B of obtside reviewefS 
^ and consultants, College support for the professional development of 
faculty and staff. and:a'new-syT5tem for op^aUng pV.bgrams and 

Chapter 5'mentions strategies and insights learned as a result of 
the Project, and they are grouped around the general topics of 
' programs, processes, and people. A final section attempts to "put i| 

* all together" by outlining a self-renewal system for a college. , ^ " 

Since almost the very beginnir^^ of the Project, Austin College ^ 
has received inqliines afapCit it. There have been 183 direct inquiries 
from over 40 different states and from Canada. There were also 21 
visitation groups from educational institutions ranging in location « 
from N^w York to California a^ from North Dakota to southTexaS. 

* On a broader scale, informaj^n about the Project and the program it . 
wab iriraplementing has been^disseminated through^faculty 
participation in various association meetings iind thorough the y 
pliblication of'journal articles. And the requests continJe. 

Austin College has tried to respond to all requests appr^ojwately. 
This report represents another step in the process of comrnumcation. 

This report is also one of the final steps in reporting to the* 
landing agencies. The NEH and MSF cooperated at an 
unprecedented level in helping to fund the Austin College Total 
Institutional Project, and that cooperation symbolized the 
comprehensiveness of what was underway at the College. Dealing 
with two agencies, however, also presented problems for the Cpllege. 
^These included thfe necessity of coordinating and checking pteh^. ; *. 
with't)oth agencies, and difficulties 4n scheduling the beginning end 
ending points of the Project due to different time periods for the^ " 

* different grants. Nevertheless, advantages far outweighed 
disadvantages, as each agency contributed its distinctive viewpoints 



in oversight of the Project 

Tryling to communicate what happened duriQg a four-year project 
- encompassmg all parts of a coir^ge is a challenge This report tries to 

do that* ani to bring to frf^ thejeal 'people involvements" by usmg 
. Cjase studies and tariefernllustrattve examples pf individual activity., 
the pomplele document^hppefully, vyOI not only tell the story of the 
Austin College Total Institutional Project, but will also have value for 
» others undertaking edufcational and insiitutional renewal. 
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Chapter 1 



The Project as (Process: 
General Description and Operational 
Details / 



.From-June':'19j^2, through, Novenjber, 1 975, the"Total Institutiohar 
Proje'ct was the highest ^rionty of Austin College TTilstH^h 
signlfic^ce was due in part to the fact ti(at the Prpt^t was installing 
the new.edycational prtgram IDEAS at/Austin jpdffege. More ■ 
fundamefjtaily, however, the Project repreaefited-the prO^essof 
Chang! That proiSess is the subject/6f this chapter. 



^ckgrou^d: Austin College and ih^Last 2>Tears 

-J • *• / ^. 



submittingJiiaproposal for the Total lp(§titutionaT Project, President 
John p Moseley wrote. There/cofTie^ moment ill time and a point 
m readiness with both ideas arid li?^^rship that present a unique ♦ * 
opportunity to move to highe/l^els of achievement " That "moment 



ent 



in time" and "point in read^ss" aj^ important to underTtand, fx:>r'i ^ 
withou^ the prior dev«l^^?tf^nt at Au^iri College, it is doubtful that the 
Total Institutional Prefect cbuld, have b^n conducted^ ' /-^ ' 
The hentage of innovjatiofi and purposeful change began ilvthe 
1950's t'hen Ausnn College embarked on a series of managerTOnt>^ 
studies and selfTexammatioris. There were numerous experinryfentaf 
projects, each ^pecific in focus and dealing with one aspect/^he 
educational n^^ogram. 
^ SeveraLcreative approaches o^ the 1960'sr illustrate tjre Cpllege's 
activity. There was in6reasing.efnphasis on interglisblplirfajy^urses 
and methodologies, with much of this effort centered fn> 
humanittfes or some form of \Nes\m) Civilization couraj^ Different 
freshman year programs were trifed in order to;prectcmate the new 
studeiy's tfjinking about h^s or her ovTh educationarphilosophy. 
Calendar reform^occurred. as me Cblleg^e moved from a conventional 
twofernesWcalendar to the rVow wjidely used 4-/-4 calendar. 
Significaht ir/termstitutional relationships began with the 
establisj^mef^nt of a two-way, j/iteractive television network linkirtg 
severaTcblleges. liniversi^tieji. and industries in north T^as. The 
College's own creativity arijfl planning vvete increased, first by the use 



/ 



of ad H)Sic groups and later with the institutionalization of that functicfn 
^ylMough th^creation of an executive office of shared leadership 
. and decisior^rnaking ; 

ThrdtJ^hout^M^f ^ts recent riistory' the College benefited front 
venturesome trustee^amJ presidential leadership Those responsible 
fgr the College were wiii>>gto take nsks for the sake of program 
dev^pment In turn they aht;^ted and recruited others faculty and 
'^taff who were dedicated to cre^^ strategies to impfove education 
at Austin College 

The immediate PrJbedent$:* 1969 - 1971 

In 1969 the Danfort'h Foundation awarded a grant for a 
leave-of-absence to President fOloseley He used this grant.to study 
trends of higher education m both ^ngfand and the United States 
Returhipg to c^pus m the sprang of 1970. he held a senes>of 
discussions about the future of higher education in general and the 
future of Austin CoUegeIn parUcUIafvBy thaMalLJhere was a 
conseflgfus in the College adrnimstration that the time had come fora 
majo« re-evaluation of the entire educational program of Austin 
College , * 

As a result, there was launched a planning process tailed 
"OPENS;; Operation Planning Educational A/ext Steps The central 
focus of O^ENS was consideration of what the College coUld do now 
to help prepare students for mMningfuU'ves m the year: 2000 For 
exampfe. how coul|d the Cpllege'prepare students fo^es of 
constant change*^ What education should studer>t^have tO'^eet the 
challeTiges of the future and to be ready for ^jeros that ha/e no 
names . / ^ 

Standing committees reviewed College programs ]^en in f 
^ existence Special task forqes 4)oth faculty and students examined 
^ the \\bera\ arts approach to education, new teaching and learning f 
strategies, the-concept of a freshman year program, and student J 
invo||^ent m the educational and operatioj»al inspects of th6 
campus In addition, extensive discussions werfrfield with faculty, 
students, and staff, with recent alumm. with visiting consultants, with 
i<)novators at other colleges: and with the Texas Education Agency, 
the state agency overseeing elementary and secondary education. 

In December. 1970. approximaffely ten weeks after OPENS began, 
the Ford Foundalion notified Austin College that it had been selected 
for a Ford Venture Grant, one of $everal Venture Grants made to a 
- select group of Jfrstitutions providing innovative leadership for higher 
educattorj/The grant was an endorsement of the past commitment of 
the CoiHijge to innovation as well as its continuing commitment to 
purposeful change througti the OPENS process. This grant provided 
key support lor committees and task" forces throughout OPENS. , 
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By the beginning of spring 197f reports with findings and 
recommendations were submitted to a Steering Committee for 
synthesis and integration The result was a 100-page report of 
recommendations grouped into seventeen categories and touching 
every aspect of the Austin College educational program These 
rgcommendat^ons were offered to faculty and students and studied 
-€nd debated for one month After extensive deliberation, the faculty 
legislated broad guK^nes defining the fundamental directron of a 
new program for the decade of the 70s 

Components of the new program included a freshman year with ei 
freshman colloquium and a sequence in ciiltural heritage, an 
^educational tutorial involving planning throughout the student's * 
four-year college career, three different degree planning options, a 
policy research e)Cper\ence, and revised yearly and weekly Ccllendars. 
Seven task forces then worked throughout the summer to develop 
the details of the broad program guidelines' 

At this time the College received anblher crucial grant It was a 
major planning grant^TonriThe Nati6nal Endowmentlor the 
Humanities and was designated spectficaliy for the development in 
detail of the freshman year features of the new program This NEH 
planmng-grant also made possible the (Jevelopment and operation of 
pilot versions of some of the proposed freshman courses in 
1971-1972. 

The results of the summer task forces constituted a new 
e(jucationa1 program for Austin College This program was debated 
•and discussed m the fall when faculty and students returned to 
campus. By the end of the fall term, all the proposed changes were 
approved by the College's legislative bodies, including the Board.of * 
Trustees. 

The legislation created the IDEAS at A ustin C o //ege >eOuCatlOna 1 
{^program, and set its inaugxita^ion for September, 1972. /OEAS ar 
Austin College included not only-r>ew core courses^lndividual 
Development. Communication /Iriquiry. Heritage of Western Man. 
Policy Research— but also a 2-2-1-4 academic calendar, a nex'ibJe 
daily class schedule, thrde degree plans for a baccalaureate jdegree. 
and the reconsideration of all courses and programs for added 
individualization and nexibilityrE3sentially. IDEAS at Austin College 
called for change throughout all part^f the curriculum, with new 
designs centered more closely around student needs and major 
adjustments in the traditional roles of faculty and students. 

" The installation of the IDEAS educational program was projected 
over a three-year period, with a neect for xnapr support to provide 
opportunity and assistance to faculty land studehts to help them 
restructure course? and activities and assume new roles. 
Accordingly, the decision wai made to apply for substantial funding 
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^om outside sources to'support the jmplementation of the IDEAS 
program The proposal for the Total'lnstitutional Project was ..^ 
therefore prepared and submitted to the National Endowmefit for the 
Human'tties and the National Science Foundation The submission of 
the proposal to two agencies for joint support underscored the 
comprehensiveness of the proposed Project 

Thus, the Total Institutional Project did not "just happen. " From 
twenty years of creatwe-experimentation and development work, 
through two years of intensive study in the OPENS process. tOjthe 
neM IDEAS at Austm College educational program already legislated; 
andWcheduled foir"rmp1emefrfdtrun: Ausln i Cullege^a s^ truly at a' 
unique pomt m prepared ne^^Jor basic change when n embarkea on 
the Total InstitutiOi^al Project 

Preparations for ttie TotaMP»titutional PfOfect- 

The Total Jnstitution^rProject was scheduled to l>egin m Juner T972. 
but much preparatory work was derrianded prior to that date Austin 
College assumed the cost for these planning activities throughout the 
first half of 1972 Dunng this time, activittes of the first sunmner^the 
Project were planned jn detail, incitjdinq arrangements for visits by 
consultants Serving ^s a consultant. Dn Warren Bryan Martin 
advised in planning 1he details and helped set a broad context in 
which to view the plans arr^ purposes of the Project 

Original plans called for the Project to be operational through * 
three summers Austin College had hoped to gam full funding for the 
Project from NEH and NSF by the start of the Project in the f^l 
summer. 1972 In addition to operational expenses of the Pr^^. the 
-agencies! grants were to provide stipends for faculty and student 
invofifcement during the summers Although the NEH awarded a 
Development Grant effective at the time the Project began, the NSF 
wa^ still considering the proposal Austin College committed its own 
fui(ds and the remnant of Ford Venture .funds so that science faculty 
stipends and o\her Project expef»ses"not covered by the f^^EH grants 
could be Included. After the end of the first summer, the NSF 
awarded an Institutiorial Grant under its College Scienoe^'(mprovement 
Program (CoSI P). provi ding three years of funding for v^ious parts qf_ 
the Project AdjGstme^T^ere then made, and the Totai, Instituttona! 
Project was extended throbgh 1975 ^ • // 

Rational ami doals of thl Total Inttitutionaf Projacv 

Twt) features ^the Total Institutional Project werei/uly ^ 
distinctively^ Comprehensiveness and its dealing^lth the 
fun^araent/l islue of educatiorjal roles. The titl€?r^Tetal Institutional 
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Projefct ' reflected the comprehensiveness K/Ufjy strategies for 

reform were combined some common and others uncommon, ^n a 
comprehensive effort involving all members of the insti^jtton and 
\ , toucjtX^ng all courses, activities and programs Ttiis total approach 
was con^^red most effective for long-lastmg change Narrower ' 
tsoiatBdl|B0cts seemed vulnerable to bemg lost m the whole 
framewSSffliot only having little impact on others but even gradually 
losmg their own vitality 

The fundamental nature of the changes sought was apparent m 
the goals of the Project— for students to become more self-directed m 
their learning, for faculty to become more skilled in facilitating the 
learning and maturation of students, and for the> College to become ^ 
more capable o\ sustaining institutional self-renewal on a long-term, 
continuing basis The subtitle of the Project summarized the goals 
Changif?g Tasks and Roles in Higher Education ' 

A redistribution of educational responsibilities was to come at>out 
m the implementation of \DEAS at Austm College. Education was 
affirmed as a continuous process of intellectual ar^ personal 
defvelopAnent, not merely the acquisition of knowledge provided by 
others Focus on ttie growth of each indrvidUal student meant a 
different sharing of educational responsjbilrties. with the student 
assuming more responsibility and the teacher helpirtg the student 
learn to access and use information, to organize tasks, and to ^ 
manage educational activities, all within the framework of moving 
toward individual career and personal goals. And with the focus on { 
overall devetopment. the student would be t>e5t prepared tor Uvif>g 
effecftvefy m a work! of constant change and being responsive and 
adaptable to changing times and situations now unknown. . 

'Anott>er important aspect of the Project was renewed emphasis 
on thV^mportance of the intellectual dfsciphnes of the humanities and 
the sciences and their Interrelationships These were to receive 
increased attention m the ne^jnteoteciplinarycore courses, partly 
through a continu*og=f^^on cons»deratK>n of values and on_ 
scientific methodok>9»es. ^ * 

Thus, the Total tnstitutionat F^oject. nfiptemeplmgTCNE^ISaf 
Austin College, involved new strategies fb deal with fundamental 
' issues. An were united around the cof>cepts of indivldualizatk>n, the 
changing nature of ttie educatk>nai task, and adaptabilfty for the , 
devek)|>ing needs of theftiture. 

Institutional renewal was to be approached by provkftng 
. opportunities for faculty to t>e skilled in processes of goal-setting and 
eviduatkm. More important the process of parttcipatirig tn the Prcqect 
. wouM make individuals competent in directing meaningful change. 
Also^ thrusts of the Protect wouW increasingly be dove-tailed with 



newly deveJoped. continuing programs of reform. 

General Operation and Organization of the Total Institutional Project 

The Total Institutional Project was operated by a Project Office with a 
Director, Coordinator, and appropriate staff A major focus of activity 
was the planning and management of a Summer Resource 
Latx>ratory (SRL) durmg each year of the Project, in which faculty 
and students WbrKed together to design new courses and programs, 
to restructure existing ones, to exchange insights, and to learn new 
educational strategies. Three Resource Service Units—Educationar 
Resources, Interactive Computing, and Development Research and 
Evaluation— provided back-up support during the SRL's and technical 
services throughout trte academic year. And. t>eginning in 1973. the 
NEH awarded a sizable gift^and matching grant for library materials in 
support of the humanities. An Adyisory p^nel of outside educators 
and consultants provided advice and assistance m planning and 
operating the Project, and the College s Program and Project. 
Steering Committee served as abridge betweerl Project activities and 
regular activities of the College A separate research contract 
provided for developmental work on tbe Birkman Method and 
minar. Each of the major parts of the Project is described in 
greater detail m later sections of this chapter. 

the fiscal structure of the Project included approximately equal 
sharing of costs among the College, NEH, ar>d NSf . with a gradual 
G|^rease in outside support over nearly four years. There was a 

separation along dtscipfinary Hnes reia^ve to faculty 
^<peo<t5 nTtne^w^yfr Resource Laboratories. Otherwise, ttte 
f mding was separated ato/hg t>roadty functi()ba^lines with specified 
ir\stitutional cost-shaing in most of the subciveionsLOf the budget. 

^a|Or areas of NkHfunding were (1) slamng and general 
operating expenses ortFle Project Office; (2)jlwary matenals: (3) 
Jeadership. consultants, student participantsend Humanities Area 
faculty participants in the Summer^esourc^ Lat>oratones. and (4) 
staffing, operating expanses, and media s^ware of the Educ^ional 
Resources Service Unit. Major areas of NSF.support were (1J student 
faculty partiapanis from the Science and Social Science A|las^ 
^ummer Resource Latx>ratones; (2) media hardware to 

it a maior institutional expenditure for such equipment; (3) 
;ial staffing and operatirig expenses for (he Interactive Computing 
ice Unit; (4) partial staffing and operating expenses for ^e 
Devetopment Research and Evaluation Service Unit, Including a- 
portion of the operating and data-collecting expenses relatdd to the 
Birkman program; (5) the Birkman-Mefferd t^esearch Contract; and 
<6) an.evakiatioh component including an Aovisory Panel, sllmmative 
evakiatipn and yarK>u.S-fo/fn$of _reportin9« I . , / 
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Activities of ttie Summer Resource laboratories (SRL) 

The Summer Resource Laboratory was a 6ix-week period of specially 
organized intensive effort each summer, when faculty and sty'dents 
were free from their usual academic loads A wide variety of aids and 
assistance were made available to support groups and individuals m 
trying new approaches, putting courses together differently, and 
testing alternative methods and processes. The impact of the SRL is 
indicated inmher parts of this report, particularly Chapters 2 and 3- 

A significant characteristic of the SRL was its inclusiveness, for 
all faculty and many students were working together in the Project. 
This inciusiveness matched the total approach of the Project, 
fostering change throuj^hout th^ institution instead of in separate, 
isolated departments or courses. The structpre of each SRL involved 
a deliberate mixing of faculty^ith students, and of individuals across 
discipline lines. The hope was that the impact would be multiplied, 
with individuals substantially influencing one another. More 
important^ however, ^That's what the Project was all about/' It was ali 
going about educational tasks together,'faculty and students j i 
planning and learning together. , / / 

From year to year two evolutionary changes in the SRL w^fp 
most apparent. First, there was a shift of emphasis from the. / 
College-wide interdisciplinary courses, from group work on the core 
courses taugfrt by faculty teams (or teams of faculty and students) to 
faculty and student work oo/courses that were the responsibility of 
individual faculty members, ^nd second, there was a shift from 
adrhinistrative assignment of faculty and students to SRL 
responsibilities, to grassroots particlpatiori in individualized planhing 
to determine SRL resF>onsibilities. These two shifts occurred ^ 
simultaneously, and both gained momentum and became rfbre 
pronounced each year. / , 

Just as significant as what happened in the SRL was the way it 
happened, the style of the SRL. ^n essence, the style of the SRL was 
exemplary of the classroom sty lei^ promoted by the IDEAS program. 
C^pperative. supportive measui^es were used in a participatory way 
with decreased prescription. This was the How do v^e approacht with 
emphasis on the *ve. AU along and even intensifying as the Project 
progressed, collaboration ahd team-buildin'g were the standards, not 
authoritarianism. The starting point was where we are now and taking 
logical next steps, not imposing preconceived goats and methods on 
all with no regard for their current level of development. Thus, the 
administration of the SRL supported and reflected the Project's 
goals. The belief was not orily that this' style for the SRL could have 
serendipitous effects whjph wouki emerge in the cidssroom, but also 
that it was the right and sensible way to proceed and would yiekj the 
best results. Aft excerptfrom rrmtsriai used in planning the 1973 SRL 



ilights the importance of this style for the operation of the SRL 

This planning process will be complex and it will not be easy to 
. do, but we believe it js essential to proceed in this manner. If we 
are successful in'working through this together, our summer 
assignments will better match our needs and where we are at this 
time— and that's sound educatfonal philosophy in harmony with 
Institutional goals and the qriethqds and style of the Total 
Institutional Project \ i.* 

Another way of stating this ts to say that'the most important . 
factor^for participants in the SRL was cortsidered to be the process, 
the affective experience of participation, rather than producing a 
certain course or creating a particular product. Revising courses was 
— seen as a continuing task of faculty, with changes to be (Sailed for in 
the future just as they had been in the past. But thinking about the 
way a course sh6uld be approached, considering different 
alternatives, trying new strategies and doing all this cooperatively 
within the framework of broad gbals for student! and f?}cultyr-these 
. types of concerns were thought to be lasting. The impbrtar^ce of the ^ 
/ proems of the SRL was its giving faculty experience in and hefpmg to 
/ make them comfortable with the roles and attitudes implicit in thesie 
concerns. The experiential factor was at least as significant as apy 
new syllabi or other such pcoducts. / 

Thf 1972 Summer Resource Laboratory (SRL) 

^ The primary emphasis in the first six-wefek SRL was-on the broader 
institutional needs, first with regard to the ^hanging educational 
context and next with regard to the preparation for full-scale 
implementation of the six new core courses. Participants included 65 - 
^ faculty and 25 students. This number incjuded all faculty not 
previously committed for the summer. The students were specially 
selected 4or their potential contributions t6 different efforts in course ' 
development. As in all SRL's, both faculty and students received 
stipends for their six weeks of work. 

During the first two weeks, participants met together and with 
consultants in a workshop format to discuss general topics central to 
the Project. Each topic was considered an issue pertinent to all the 
work of the SRL, in the redesign of each course and activity. On the 
topic of ''Changing Tasks anct^oles," the consuttants were Lewis 6. 
Mayhew, Harold L. Hodgkinson. and Billy Sharp. For ''Use of Media 
Resources and Technology." Phillis Kent dealt with computing. ' 
Darrel J. Mbnson with instructional media in general, end Ward 
Weldon with modular designs for Instruction. An additional consultant 
on/'Nontraditjonal Study" was Warren Bryan Martin, and one on 
' ''Evaluation" was Kenneth Eble. 

Er|c • .19 



f^ollowing th^Workshop. participants served in ft)ur Task Forces 
to apply the concepts discussed and oXUer ideas. Each Task Force 
had both faculty and student members. The groups were (1) 
Communication/lnqyiry, Communication/Leadership, and Individual 
Development, (2) Heritage of Western Man; (3) Policy Research. (4) 
"^^and New Designs for mstructFon. The first three worked on the core 
^purses, including the preparation of syllabi. Much of the work of thei 
fourth took place in sub-groups developing new models for * 
departmental courses which incorporated individualized instruction, 
new approaches for large classes, modular designs, and vertical 
coordination o|pre-professional study. To assist these groups and 
individual faculty members as wfell, a special library on ^ucational 
topics and issues was available throughout the SRL. 

The fhree College-staffed Resource Service iJnits provided 
consultations and demonstrations on request. Educational Resources 
f set up media equipment in a convenient locatipn to show its services, 
and it trained and assisted participants in producing a considerable 
amount of software for use in specific courses, interactive Computing 
communicated the educational potential of the computer and ^ 
equipped nearly one-third-of the faculty with basfCsJuris inlthe APL 
interactive language, including faculty-student leadership teams for 
Communication/Inquiry. Devefopnient Researct) and Evaluation 
monitored changing attitudes by administering various tests to the 
SRL participants, conducted training sessions to develop campus 
"lay leaders" fOr the Birkman Seminar\ helped in dBvising validity 
and reliability studies for the Birkman, and helped individuals develop ^ 
better evaluation procedures for courses and programs, including 
explorations in the use of performance objectives. 

In 1 972 the three core course Task Forces designed those 
courses in detail and produced these materials; 

Communication /Inquiry 1 1. Handbook for Faculty 

and Student Leaders. « • ' . ^ \ ^ 

Wtdividual Development 97. Statement of Guidelines i 

and Procedures. ^ 

Heritage of Western Man 1 1 and 12. Syllabi. 

Henfage^f Wesfern Man 27, Tentative Syllabus. 

Po//cy fld^earc/) 78. Guidelines and Handbook. ^ ^ \ 

In additfon, ther^ was role training for mentors, . ^ 
Communication/Inquiry leaders, and Policy Research faculty 
members. 

Achievements from the New Designs for Instruction Task Force 
included new designs directly affecting eighteen courses— ten in the 
Humanities, four in the Sciences, three in the Social Spiences, and 



'The Birkcnan Seminar is described later in this chapter 
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one interdisciplinary course * • ' 

Tht 1973 SRL ^ ' \ 

/The SRL's fQCus shifted in 1973 from the core courses to ^ 
dej)aftmental dourses. The shift brought more atterrtioin to broad 
particifj^tionirf planning the SRL. Within the geperaJ franrfework of ^ 
the goals of the College, and of the Project, participants helped tq. 
define their own t^^is and plans. ' \ 

Planning for the 1973 SRL began with a series of 
communications in early 1973 from th^ Prdject Office to faulty and 
students. These solicited each person's ranking of fifteen institutional 
priorities and, an indication of his or her own level bf interest in each* 
Results led to the design of a two-dimensional framework for the 
197*3 SRL, organized around LeaTnmg Modes (how people learn) and ' 
Program Elements (specific needs of the Austin.College curriquWrrtJ 
Interrelationships were obvious, for nearly all learning modes' could 
be applied ^o each of the College programs, and |n -turn the ppojgrams 
provided a practical context tor developing tire t36arnidg grjodes. Ttnis. , 
the normal pattern,of assignmer^t plifefed esTcSft.feculty participant with \ 
one Learning Mode grodp an.d one Program Element group. Each 
was also responlslble for planning individual goals. The definition of 
specific responsibilities was then negotiated^ based on individual 
interests and emphasfzing goal-setting and evaluation. Studfent 
applicants were selected by a process involving their staternent of 
pertinen^skills, interests, and faculty references. ' | 

Therie were 61 faculty and 39 s^dentsln the six-week 1973 SRL 
Participants served in both Learniy^g Mode groups ^ind Proflrarp 
Elementfgroups. Learning Mode groups included the Introduction 
' and Use of Computers, IntegratuTn of Films and^Relatqp Media, 
Formulation of Program Objectives, Student*Paced L^ming/Tinrte 
Blocks and Calendars, Educational TV, Peer Teaching and the Social 
Science Laboratory, One-To-One Relationships Inclufiing ^ 
Mentorship, and Special Assignrhe'nt^. Program Elernffent groups' 
included New Designs in Departmental Curricula, Heritage of Western 
Man Courses, Policy Research, Communiclffon/lnquiry-- • ' 
Communication/Leadership and .Group Interaction. Planning 
Involvements for NIon-Concentrators, and Vertical Articulation of 
Pre-Prof^ssional Education. There was also time for individual work, 
with Learning Mode involvement being especially applicable to the 
Individ ual's departmental courses and other activities. 

T^ e weekly schedule allotted tlme.lor group. work, individual 
work, I jptionaVSpecial Events^»!^me two to four hours per vvecftcT 
and ri ! quired General Sesjjplis for exploration of special ,e«phS^5^s 
with clinsultants. Each ofthe consultants met with pne or more 

groups and most were also featured in the Genial 3essions. 
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Robert McGlon^ Executive Dtri^or of Training 'EptefpHses/NeW 
' Techniques, was a consultant on how people yvork together. 
. effectively in groups. R. Gene Geisler. a Professor of Politicar. 
Science, dealt with the potential and importance of compytmg as a 
■^tool of learhin^ and research. Advisory Panelist' Wayne H6ltzman^ 
dealt with various'^ssues in educational evaluatiorv including the uses 
.of questionnaires and psychological tests in educationaVadvising. 
Craig Eisendrath, one of the autho(;s of Out of Discontent: Visions of 
a Cofftf^mporary University, discussed the dses of peer resources- and 
strategies for institutional self-renewal^ Advisyory Plin§list'E<Wfr^ . ^ 
Seashore dedit with issues of group dynamics arid interpe^sbnar 
skills, and PaneNst^F'rederic Ness interacted with^the Board of * 
Trustees. Ron Averyt worked with faculty and students If) rewsions of* 
the History program, and Albert Seay served as a consultant In b 
broad-scale redesign of the Music rtirrlculuffl, • , ^ , 

The three Resource Service Urtt%corttiniied their demonstration 
^ and support efforts. Educational Rf sources conducted fiim previews 
^ m preparation for an experimental film leasing arrangement for 
1973-74, gave presentations on the classroom use of film, produced ^ 
softwarejor new and revised courses, and traified faculty and 
students in jequlpmentopVatipn skills. Interactive Computing worked - 
closely with the Learnirig Mode group on the Introduction and Use of 
Computers, conducted a General Session on computer«iisage in the 
curriculum, and ran a 16-hoUr Workshop on Interactive computing 
and the APL language with "hands-on" experience for faculty and 
students. Development Research and Evaluation provided 
consultations as requested, helped evaluate the SRL at \\t close, and ' 
assisted with several General Sessions, such as those dealing with 
the Birkman Seminar and the review of prior evaluations. 

The 1974 SRL 

In preparation for the 1974 SRL, there was a process of applications 
from faculty and students, negotiation based. on these applications, 
and the involvement of those selectejd in the detailed planning of the 
SRL. For faculty, emphases on goal-setting and ^valuation increased. 
Specific criteria for individual faculty projects were c/etermin6d, and 
all faculty were invited to submit proposajs In accdraance witftthe 
criteri§. A critical analysis of each proposal was m/ade by the faculty 
'Member's Area Chairman, the Provost and Deanr^f the Fafculty, the 
Project] Olrectc^, and the Project Coordinator. Faculty setictlons and 
assignments were negotiated on the basis of this procedure. Nearly 
all who wanted to participate in the SRL were lnj:lud§^, with some on 
a half-time basis. ] ' ' " * 

Studejnt selection was both by nomination and*by open application. 
' Thi* Advisory Panal is described later m this chapter. 



Participan/s were chosen on the basis of planr\ed involvement with a 
faculty myember's in<lividual proposal, willingness.to train as a Peer 
Leader in APL computing activities, and speci^bilities such as 
graphii^s production or television or film experience. 

A/ter participants were designated^ tbeir suggestions concerning 
the structure of the 1974 SRL were.5^ht. As defined in detail, the 
Structure included general meetings! consultants^pport services, 
andtop^cal Workshops for, specific isfoes and skffbevelbpment. 
Sofrne Workshops were organized around the fur>ctions of the three 
Resource Service Units, and others were specially designed to match 
needs and interests of the SRL participants. The Workshops ran 
independently of one another, varying in length, schedule, and 
number of people involved. < ^ 

There were 50 fsJBlty and 33 student participants. They attended a 
Qeneral Session each Monday morning for communication about the 
schedule and other common interests. Later in the SRL, the General 
Sessions were also used to report the individuarefforts of SRL 
participants. In addition,.each week there vyas at least one Opeft ' 
Session where all .interacted together with consultants. The * 
consultants also worked with individuals and small grpups. 

David H. Bayley, author pf 'The Emptiness of Currjcular Refarm'* 
(The Journal of Higher Education, November^ 1972). was a consultajit 
on the need for changing tasks and roles in higher education. ^ 
Panelist Edith Seas'hor^^dealt with the problems and proci^ses of 
role change. Herbert Gross, Head of the Department pKiidactics at 
the University of Bristof, conducted a workshbp for ttie Modern 
Language departm€ht. Robert G. filing, Profesisdr of Comrnqniqation 
Arts at Bronx Community'College, was a corlstHtant in the overall ^ 
renovation of the curriculum rn Communicatio/i Arts. Alan Piatt, a 
legislative assistant to Senator Edmund Muskie, was a consultant to 
the Policy Research progranrr. Robert J. Toft, then Dean of Coilege lY 
of the Grand VaNey State Colteges, discussed the theory an^ practice 
of the modular curriculum of his institution. On plans for the overall 
evaluation of the Project and the'College programs, there were three 
consultants: W. T. Martin, then Head of tjfi0 Division of Study and 
Resaprch in Education of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
^ Gordon W. Sweet, Executive Secretary of the Corticpissior^jjn • 
* Colleges of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools^ and 
Advisory Panelist Martha Peterson. ' y 

With this rmjlti-resource arrangement, mos^ participants worked 
in tasks they had chosen and planned, drawing on Worksho0s,and^ 
Individ u^s as needed. Once^again there was located in a coh^tisnjent 
browsing area, a special Collection Df literature ofi educational 
change, innovation, and reform. 

Support by the tti|^ Resources Service Units was intensifipd 



dun6g'this SRL. Educational Resources provided drop-in and 
appdintment consultation services, helped participants learn bot^h use. 
and production of media, and gave a series of Demonstration 
Presentations in Open Sessions to sh6w the characteristics of 
various media and the advantages and disadvantages of each in 
different learning situations. Interactive Computing held training 
sessions for faculty and student Peef Leaders and also assisted SRL 
participai^ts on any matter utilizing computer technology^ 
Development Research and Evaluation helped participants witiy^ 
alternative evaluation methods and continued work in evaluatiotfol , 
courses and the Project as a whole, including revision of Birkman 
SemifUM^aferials. 

fhe 1975 SRL ^ 

^ Planning for the 1975 SRL built toward the conclusion of the Projecty 
on foundations laid in the previous years. 

—Most faculty were by now keenly aware of many of the 
changing needs in higher education and of their own continuij^g 
need for renewal in a broadd^ sense than merely updating the 
acquaintance with subject matter in their discipline. 

—The IDEAS program was installed and had operated over 
tKree-year period, and it was appropriate to take stock of it^ 
progress and any refinements needed, 

—The practice of learning from each other so as to maxinfiize the 
available modes of learning throughout the various eduQQtional 
programs and disciplines was widely accepted. 

—There were useful examples of individual planning, ei&aluating, 
and reporting; and a general understanding of the ne^afor creative 
leadership and accountability had been developed^ 

The 1 975 SRL capitalized on 4hese advances, integrating the 
evaluation and reporting of the Total Institutional Project with 
ongoing structures for institutional self-renewaL Highest prijDhties 
were giveti to institutional needs to fill gaps, to integrate the results of 
the efforts of three previous years, to prepare reports of the progress 
made during these years, and^to project realistically the goals and 
methods for sustaining this progress beyond the period of spe<^ial 
jnding. Thus, many of the assignments of faculty during the 1975 
JRL were determined much less by individual interest than by the 
leeds of such evaluation and reporting. There were opportunities, 
'however, for a number of ifaculty to identify needs and to propose 
activities that the administrative leadership might otherwise have 
.overlooked. 

Pertteipan*^ included 59 faculty and 39 students, many on a 



part-time or short-term basjs (two or three weeks), ^ost.of these 
faculty had prevtoi^sly submitted ideas and applications for , 
participation in the 1975 SRL ,Alth*ough the mam emphasis was on 
taking stock of the progress already nMjie as a basis for continuing 
the momentum bf institutional self-rental, there was a considerable 
variety of individual and small group aptivities focused^on specially 
identified needs in program development. 

A somewhat larger special effort involved preparation for a 
change in the facilities for interactive computing. Needs could no 
longer be met satisfactorily by the microwave connection with a 
regional compiOting center.iXAustin College's on-campus comjiuter, 
an IBM 1130, cJid not function in an interactive mode.) So, during the/ 
summer of 1975, the College acquired a new computing system; an' 
Int^rdata 7/32 system, capable of handling both batch-;processing 
with the use 6f the FORTRAN language and the interactive mode wit i 
the use of the BASIC language. Since the interactive language C 
formerly available was APL, tfiere was a need both for special 
attention to instruction in BASIC and for the development of new 
programs in BASIC to replace some of those created in APL. Much of 
the work of the Interactive Computing Service Dnit was focused on 
these needsland included a specially scheduled V\terkshop to 
acquainta seleqted group of student leaders and faculty with the ne>v 
equipment and with the BaISIC language. ; j 

' Most of* the efforts of fabulty and student participants in the -1975 
SRL, hpwever, focuseti oh the preparation of program development [ 
reports— analyzing, describing, and providing rationale for recWt 
developments, and {)rojecting future directions and needs in each 
part of the educational pUgram. /f sharing of feelings and airing 'or 
ideas College Workshop in Ma^ 1975, had provided some ^pw 
PjBrspectives for the analysis of program development. Preparation of 
the program development reports was integrated with a procedure for 
' installing a more effective system of program operation as a basis forj 
continuing self-evaluation and institutional renewal. Proposed but not 
funded as part of the TotaJ Institutional Project, this "Program 
Manal^gement System" received a grant from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, effective August 1,1975. \ 

A different strategy for broadening perspectives, capitalizing 
again on the common interests of the whole institution, was a • 
College-wide survey of instructional methods conducteiU^y the- 
Project Office and reported to participantsHrf thBlifst meeting of the 
1975 SRL, r^;>^ ^ ^' /' 

' 1^ part of the complex plan for evaluation was the study and / 
inttrpretation of prior evaluation miaterial^— including statistical ^ata, 
results of questionnaires, interview reports, .and program 
development reports-tby groups of students, faculty, and 



administrators. Alter each group had pha6e a separate study and 
interpr^fation/y(e three groups met With the Project staff for a lively 
and enl|ig(itening interchange' of perspectiyes. 

Consultants in the 1975 SRU^lQ^Jed Phillip Hanson, a 
psychologist and mana^^enTcondultant, who directed ^essions<of 
departnf)ert( chaifm^n-^d ^her faculty serving as program directors 
'to consider n^^T^s for combining leadership accountability with^ 
broad Furtigation in program evaluation and developpfient. Nelson 
systeirtns analyst experienced in computer-bas^d systems of 
tion aruj management both in industry and ia ecfucation, 
c^onsytation at various levels to develop an understanding 
iys which Ihe new corpputer could facilitate storage, retrieval, 
analysis of data for m6re responsible and effective^program 
§cisions. A-nd consultant Susan Wittig provided informatioTi and 
Serp<7nstrations of computer-assisted instruction in basic writing skills 
(composition). 

1 ' Although neither Grover Andrews of the Southern Association of 
^Colleges and Schools nor George Hanson of the Kellogg Foundatipn 
v^s. at consultant to the Project in a technical dense, each brought a- 
special expertise-and focus to a part df the suririmer's activity., Dr. ^ . 
Andrews helped to sharpen the focus of the Austin College 
non-traditional self^study, and Or. H^nsoh probed the potential of the 
system for program* renewal. ' , . ♦ * " 

Brpader Involvement! Special Roles lor Three Groups - P ' _ 

ThroughOLrt the Project the leadership used three groups in advisory 
ways, especially in planning and carrying out the SRL^adh year , 
since 1971^. Jhe Progtam.and Project StdBring Committee was 
composed of'the College executives and was the bgdge between . 
regular program operations and^the special activities of the Projebt. 
Here ideas for the SRL were discussecl and needs arising irovri^ 
regular operations were identifredfor attention jn^^^^BL?*? \ 

The Project Comrrmjwcatipn ' . 

during the^gJRLi-atitfl^s^^^^^ during the acad^fQic^yfiatio. 

ad^fee'theTProjectleircl^rship; particularly on cb/nmunicationsto and 
from faculty arfd students. It vvas. composed of informal leaders of the 
faculty, one fcom 6ach Area (Humanities, Science, Social Science'), 
and of seleotpd student leaders. * 

The Advisory Parcel served a <Jontinuing* consultant roir for the 
Prd|ect arid was a channel of communication betwt^en the College 
and the funding agencies. The Panel concept was the means }o 
extend axperi mentation to the role of consyitant, as each panf Ust ^ 
' served in a continuing relationship with other consultants arid with aif^, 
involved in the Project: ^tuder^ts, faculty^ Project leadership, the , J 
inAitutlQh, and the two major fundirig agenci€(3. The Advisory Pariel 
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was a turther test of the little used methodology of using consultants 
collectively over an extended period of time rather than using them 
only singly or for a limited time. Thb hypothesis was that with 
collective extended consultarit roles and relationships, with 
consultants interacting not only^ith campus constituencies but also 
with one another, the iristitytion would gain more than if consultants 
had t)een involved only separately or in single visits to the campus. 
~ Members of y!^^?jX^\)^!^^ the Project tead*rship in all areas, 
were asounding'boardforpRL plansTand individually were 
consultams^^pecWiem^aifts withinjfee SRL, such as evaluation, 
interpersonal skills, or (net ia. 

The Fonnstton of the Advliory Panel J 

The NSF first advanced th( \ Advisory Panel concept, to be budgeted 
as a part of the evaduatton component during the latter stages of 
negotiation about thte jotfi i InstttuttonaJ Project in the summer and 
fall of 1972, The agency pi oposed a Panpl of individuals outside the 
CoUege.to ot>8efve anlf ad nse the Project and to provide a liaison 
with the NSF. During cons deration of the proposat, Austin College 
suggested that the Par el i Iso relate ta the NEH and theref bre be 
expanded. NSF agreed an i NEH endorsed the concept. 

Austin CoHege assbm k1 the responsibility for developing an 
initial list of nofninees for 1 le Panel. Individuals ahd groups on 
campus were consults J ai id asked for suggestions, and categories 
for nominees were est* Wfc hed to insure coverage of major futures 
of the Project, such as me lia, evaluation, and personal and group 
relationships. Ttwre ws s a so a c^egory for a representative of the 
sciences and one f5r tl « \ umanities. Many factors were considered, 
inckjding bnsadth and (|Ui ity of reputation, validated expertise in the 
" appropriate.feature of »ie 'rofect, and the need for the several 
indivkluaMBach a strirvg leJter in his or her own area of 
distlnctk)n-to woric todefi er effectively in a group. 

The fuH list of threefc miAees^for each of ten posittons on the 

^^^^^ *^ k, ^, anf, Officers at the NEH and the filSF 

V e ind clearance. Adjustments were made, 
ler \ \ i^a list of nominees and alternates. 
lEK j nd Austin College. The College then 
n ne-member Advisory Panel was formed 
wpi k. 

Members of thd Advisory P inel included: 
Dr. Horace HarteeH. DirectG r 
instructiorkil D*vetopment ! lervices 
Unh^ersity of T«cas at Housjon Dental.Branch 
Houston, Texas 770^ * 



Panel was submitted to \ 
early in 1973 for tlieir ac 
and by early Fetmiary 
approved by all— NSF, 
extended invitations, ar 
by May when it began 
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W Harold L Hodgkinson, Direclor ^ 
National Institute of EducatKDn ^> 
Washington, D C. 20208 

Dr Wayne H HolUman, Director (Chairman) 
Hogg Foundation for Mental Hearth 

Austrn, Texas 78712 ' • 

Or John W. Macy (original Chairman, illness prevented continuing in 
that capacity) 

Former President of the Council of Better Business Bureaus 
* 1127 tangly Lan« 
McLean. Virginia 22101' 



• Dr. Frederic W. N^, Presfdent 
Association of Anherican Col eges 
Washington, p. C| 20009 

Dr. Martha E Peterson, Presfdent 
Bejoit College 
Beloit Wisconsin! 5351 1 
I 

Dr. Jack W. Powers, Vice President 
Research Corporation 
405 Lexington Avenue 
New York. New York 10017 

Mrs. Edith W. Seashore 
Private Consultant - Psycho^Dgist 
Washington. 0. C. 20007 

Dr. Joseph F. Wall 
Parker Professor ot History j 
Gnnnell College ^ 
Grinnell, Iowa 50112 
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Thm Op^raUdn of the Advleory Panel and Review of ActiWUet 

As a group the Advisory Panel met on campus twice a year.- usually 
for two-day visits. The Austin Cotiege Project Office made 
prorations and completed necessary staff work for /the Panei, but 
th^anel had th latitude to help define and implement its own role. 
The agenda for i ach meeting was formulated ahead jof time by the \ 
Project Staff in consultation with the PanerChairmah. Designated ^ 
, iolntty by thejwc agencies and the College, ihe Chsarman served as 
the contact for Ranel operations between scheduled meetings. " 
Substantial amounts of writteo materials were sent in advance lo 
facilitate the effective use of time during PartSI meetings. 

Advieory Panel meetings included yahous actrvittes. (1) . 



presentations by studeriis. facutty. and staff in general session^' 
0laykJe information anfl^understancfing of developments at the 
' .CoNege. both within the educational progranr) and in other important 
areas; (2) involvements by Panel members in^vfduatly in classrCDrTi 
visitations and small group conferences lo observe and interact w^J^r - 
students aruj faculty. (3) use as a sounding board, in ^ group^afid 
individually J for probJems and ideas identified by the Project 
leadership, particularly plans for the yearly Summer Resource 
Laboratories (SRL's). (4) planning torevatuation of the Project, 
^especially plans for m-depth intervie^: and (5) participation in the 
BirKman Seminar and exploration dfpossibilities for its useWh 
college students on a continuing basis. > 

In addition to the six group meetings. Panel members were 
involved individually for special purposes, especialjy when schedule 
conflicts prevented meeting with the entire Panel. These individual 
cons%ilting roles included: J * 

Horace Hartseir Media usage and instructional design 

Bud Hodgkinson: Evaluation, fchanging tasks and ioles. 
symposium address to J 25th Anniversary Commission ftrtled "National 
Perspectives on Higher Education and the Liberal Artsf" 

Wayne Holtzman. Evaluation, guidance as Chairman 

Jq^Macy College governance and Project reporting 

Fred Ness Interaction on carfipus with faculty and students in an 
SRL. and in a workshop with the Board of Trustees 

f^artha Peterson: Student parttcipattpn in governance, changing 
roles of women on campus, evaluation 

Jack^oWers- Professi^lnal development'of science faculty 

Edith Sealsftore* Personal and group interactions. Program 
Management, ^valuation ^ - ^ 

Joe Watt, interdisciplinary cooperation and curricula 

Th» BirkmagvH^ Wf d R—— rch Cofttf d 

A special emphasis of the T\gt^ Institutional Pibject was the » 
BwrKmaTrMeff^^Ff^arch Contract, funded separately by NSF. This 
contfacr provided for Validation of the Birkrpan instrument^dnd 
^.^tudies related to its adaptation for use with college students. 

Austin Cof^dge had experimerfted with the use of this instrument \ 
_ prior to the beginning of the Total Institutional f^ptect. Until that time 
C tjtm^ B&rkman Method and Seminar^ a personality profile and 
* procedMuiuid been used primarily with busirtete management and 
had proved useful in personal adjustment antTeffective iob 
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assignment. Austin College had used it with administrative and 
faculty groups, student and faculty planning groups, and with 
students in pilot phases of new courses. 

A pertonality tool sucli as the Birkman was seen as potentially 
beneficial for use with college-freshmen. It was felt that this could t>e 
one of a variety ottechniques used with entering students to improve 
setf-understanding and interpersonal and group relationships. The 
problem was that much work was needed to make the Birkman 
suitable for use irt academic settings. It needed to be drastically 
reduced, and its written materials and oral procedures needed to t>e 
adapted for use with college students of the 1970's. Thus, research 
on the Birkman Method and Seminar t>ecame part of the Austin 
College Total Institutional Projept under the separate research 
contract. 

Work during the Project included coltectionand processing of 
validation and reliability data, preparatk>n of a technical report on the 
reliabilities and validities of the Birkman Method for use with college 
students, substantial revision of the Birkmao Interpretive manual ^nd 
oral presentations to address them more directly to a collegiate 
audience, planning for development of a career guidance component 
separate from the personality analysis component, and training of 
Austin College faculty as "lay leaders" for the Seminar. In all these 
^ activities Austin College provided significant guidance and 

. a&istance, including help from the Project Office^ Development / 
'Research and Evaluation Service Unit, and Advisory Panel. A / 
sepai^te report on the Project activities concerning the Birkman is 
beinaiiibmitted to the funding agencies alon^with this report on all 
partf of the Project. 




Addmonat Rmourcm Stimulated by the Prof 

During the Proje<S and as a result of it. Austin ^SOHMeji^ived 
additional resources. Ttite^ included an NEH Library Grant and an 
N§F d raiv for equipment for Psychplogy, 

A few months after awarding the Development Grant, the NEH 
notified the College of its eligibility for a supplementary grant for 
Library materials. A proposal was prepared, submitted, approved, and 
fur)ded according to the"^ Gifts and Matching Grants guklelines. The 
matchlngportk>n of the grant was met with a donation from the Clark 
Foundatk)n of Dallas. Thi$ grant represented a major underginSing of 
t5e whole effort in the Humanities Area and in the core courses. 
Many books, penodtoals. and non-print resources 0(1 film and ^ape 
were obtained. Perhaps tt>a most impressive additk)h was the Library 
of American Civilization, a usefully indexed \jlt|B-fiche collection of 
« 'ttK>u8andsofout'or'^ntbo{ri(S and periodic^ 
, inaoy one place, not even the finest re8eari^lit>raries. 
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In the Psychology program, a facutty member applied for and 
subseqiJantty was awarded an instructional scientific equipment 
grant from NSF. The proposal was predicated in part on the new 
directio|hs fostered by the Project. The addition of this equipment to 
the program aHowedlor more laboratory emphasis and more 
opportunities for student research from the introductory course level 
^11 th^^y through the advanced laboratory courses. 

Interim n^porting on the.Prol^ct 

During the course of the Total Institutional Project, Austin College 
began reporting on its activities. This interim reporting included 
communications both to the funding agencies and to other^.in the 
broad field of higher education. 

The College routinely sent to NEtf and NSF materia^ describing 
the activities df the Project Occasionirfy there were ovferall progress 
reports, such as "The Impact and V^isipjlity of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities Devek^ment Grant to Austin 
eoHege," subfmtted to NEH^ febru#y 13, 1«74. Similarly, in AprU, 
, X 1974, the College submitted to NSF 5a»i?abstract of the Project and a 
iet of indexing statements Indicating -1^^ features emerging from the 
^^ . ^ Pr^>iect. The abstract a~n<fjrfd0cm requested b^i" 

J4SF to aid searches for ipfprmation ifbout^iudatk]^ 
chiarigef cdmlng out of jiTojecte sportidred by the Foundation's 
CoHege Sciwc? Imprpvemfent Progi;3iijrrt.vTt^re w^e «feb personal . 
visits to NEH and in WSshingti^by Austin C^^^ 

k majpr effort jlh interim reportibi occ;uff*d }*Qjir#mbir.t7-19, ^ 
1974. At that time there was an on'jlite visitafion by an NEft pfdgram 
specialist and^two NEH consuitanj^ The team did much observing, 
problrig, and questioning on its^pifn, including class v^tations and 
inten/iwr^ studente and fajt^J^ of materilil 

were preyed for this visit. ^in<fwen more was ^ient to Washington . 
after and as a result of the visitL^ ^ . ^ 

Another significant step ir|keporting took place in the s^ng^ ' 
t975kThen the Advisory Paniy|6f thePix>iect iiw>«>ved and siAmiriea 
! Jo funding agencies an f f)iprim Report of which fha main Udy 
, w^ a series ot statM repQ*t»^<Hl yajiaus parts of the Projeby \ 
; status Reports vvij^ ' " ^ 

' connection with (ionferencte and inquiries conduOted durihg their 
previous meeting. • / 

.SummflOv^EvaliwHma^ / 
The needs for evaluation of the Total Institutional Pro|6ct and 
\'\ ^reporting on it wijre recognized since the Project's conception, and 
4(ISrerore«>me evdHiatiQn i>rocedurea were in prooress since the 
Ktart of the Pro|ect For example, prior to the firyt SuWHrier Resource 
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^ Laboratory in 1972, efforts were made to gam a profile of attitudes 
. and perceptions as of the btginning of the Project This was done by , 
having faculty and a significant number of students respond to two 
Educational Testing Service instruments, the Institutional Goals 
Inventory and the Institutional Functioning^ Inventory. Other * 
monitorirrg occurred throughout the four-year Project through ttie 
efforts of the Development Research and Evaluation Servrce Unit. 

In 1974, work in summative evaluation and reporting gained 
momentum. With substantial input from the Advisory Panel at its 
meeting in ^ril of that year, an overall "working plan" was prepared 
to conduct the end-of-Project evaluation and reporting. Other input 
came from consultants for the 1974 Summer Resource Laboratory. 
By the fall, the plan had t>een submitted to NEH and NSF as the 
working basis on which evaluation and reporting would proceed 
through the end of the Project. 

Sbvefal principles were followed in the evaluation and reporting 
of the Project (1 ) Evaluation was viewed posOlvety^ as a helpful tool 
fof ascertamif^ Tie)(J steps m pregfam^devel^^ 
seff-^xamindtfon, feedt>ack< and assessment indicating t>oth 
strengths and Weaknesses, and thus be a supportive and learning 
process to help the College contlna^aHy move toward its goals. (2) 
\ ' BepauM thf Proje(^ was so central^ aimed at changing attitudes and . 
* tnp^atioHis Jfm affec of the learning environment had 

* to receive ck>se atteqtk>n. (3) There had to be broad^based 

parttcrpatton by faculty and students/not oniy as sources, of data, but 
^ also as'org^nizefs ajiid^ interpr^ers of data. (4) Evaluation of the 
^ ^ «. . Birkinan Method and Seminar was a separate activity because of 
' special contradiJdt arrangements. (5) Evaluation activities were 
planned to m^feh wifh a non-tradttJonal Self-Study for reaffirmation of 
Accreditation by the Soutttem Association of Colleges and School^ 
/; - which o^erlapp^ in time this latter phase of the Project. Austin 

. College proposed and received approval for a Non-Tradittonal * 
/ Self-Study partly because of the broad-scale evatuations of the Totlil 
Institutional Projefct. (6) A multi.-faceted. action-oriented process^with 
different kinds^^of activities involving various groups and individuals, 
was necessarylor morethorough and better batenced/esults. ^ 

Those princlp^es were foltowed in tf}e actual ^vafuation--* 
procedures. These procedure included jttte preparation of a general 
description of the Project; the collectton of program reports^and ^ 
syllabi to show the impact of the Project ort the curriculum; the ^ . 
reporting of institi/tfooal data to show the general characteristics of 
the CoUege during tiie time of the Project, compitdtion of faculty 
partk:ipant abstracts to iltustrajte the work that occurred in the ; 
Summer Resource Laboratprjes; the preparation df a research reii^ort. 
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mvolving routinely adminWered tests, such as the lnsfitutlo?^9l Goals 
Inventory and tb^ Initftutional Functioning Inventpry, the reporting of. 
the Birkman prograrji including the Research Contract; the 
conductinspof in-depth interviews by a>ntracted oUtSfde / 
professionals to leairn more from faculty and students about the ^ 
' subtler aspects of c|hange;'the use of faculty, administrative, and 
student groups and the Advisory Panel to give their own 
interpretAion to^he evaluation of the Project; and th^ synthesis of 
much of the abovejin this ajmmary report to give some overall 
interpretation and ^nalysidl / 

Many documents and much material were generated by the 
evaluation procedures, and some are refejrked to in the later cjjapters 
of this report. These include th# Insfitutional Fanctioning Inventory 
and the Institutional Goals Inventory j^ln-Deptli Inten^iew Report, an^cj 
Constituency Group Interpretations (the responseio Project material^ 
by three groups— students on the Student Prograrti Advisory 
Committee, faculty, Review and Advisqry Committee, and 
' administrators on the Program and Project Steering Corhmittee). 
Other materials are also used in trying to tell the story/of the Prdject. 
including routinely prepared reports of faculty members and the 
Advisory Panel's Interim and Final Reports, 

OA final Project-related activity was an Invitational Conference on 
"Changing Tasl^ and Roles in Higher Education," March 25-27, 
1976. Held at Austin College and co-sponsoVed by the Southern 
Regional Eduoktipn Board, the Conference brought together a wide 
range of peopte involved in educational reform to deal with the' 
fgndam^tal fesues indicated in the title of the Conifefence. The 
Austin College experience with the Total institutional Project was 
used in a case study formSt as a springboaVd for discussioil. The 
conference provided*a/neans for Austin College to report its 
experiencje to the brok^er world of higher education, and also 
provided jan opportunity|for participants to consider next steps in 
their own' situations. The^Gonference was an appropriate culmination - 
ot the four years of the AuSti<«^ College Total Institutional Project and 
^s a different way of conrfmunicating the impact of the Project 
Indicated in the fbllowing chapters of this report. 

^How do we . . . ?" - Process, Action, and Involvement 

All the key issues in the Total Institutional Project w6re addressed as 
questions beginning "How do wrf . . . ?" How do lye project toe future 
heeds of students? How do we assess the needs Of individuals, of 
programs, of the CoUege? How do we marshal the necessary 
resources, gain the^ personal commitmenis, install the prograrmsand 
structures needed to meet this ch^Henge^How dowjst^conduct , 
planning^ operations/commUnicatioh. and evaluatiofvso that the ^ 
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process buildSi a momentum for on-going self-renewal of the College 
and its people? if 

These questions r^^fi^cl^veral related assumptions. Like * 
education its^t the renewal of educational institutions and programs 
is a process that calls for the active involvement and commitment of 
everyone concerned. Therefore, rattier than in discrete (and possibly 
isolated) parts, it is bes{ pursued on ^ total institutional basis, dispite 
the complexity of structure and operations that the total institutional 
basis errtails.^ln fact,. this involvement was broader than the 
institution— rjot only faculty, students, and administrators of the 
College, but also consultants and Advisory Panelists, along with 
program ofpcers of the NEH and NSF were viewed as colleagues in 
this enterprise. It wajs assumed that everyone invplved was making an 
investme^>tm the Project and that it was just and reasonable to 
expect fne commitment of individuals and their cooperation with each 
other on the grounds^f their common interest m its success. 

Thus the structu/e and style of the Project were designed to 
exemplify the educational processes necessary to the program it was 
helping to install. The process of working together in the Total 
Institutional Project was itself a significant and affective learning 
experier^ee anticipating the greater sharing and participation in the 
new rates for faculty and students. 
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Chapter 2 



Impact of the t^rbject on Students 

statement and Amplification of the Goal Relating to Students 

From Its inception, the IDEAS at Austin College program was ^ 
designed to be student-centered. Important considerations of 
knowledge goals, needs anq orientations of the academic disciplines, 
and faculty aiKtadmifiistratiVe preferences were to be reiat^^t^ the ' 
primary focurfSn the individual student: his barckground, amUties. 
" motivation, needs, interests* goals, and potentials. WhHj^ postal ning 
high standards for programsland seeking optimal ouK^ames for 
student achievement, the fadulty recognized the cmoai importance 
of starting with each individual student where he^s. It was^oncludei^^ 
that internal rewards and self-motivation^hoi^ be emptfasized more 
than external rewards or teacher-initiated motivation . . ' 

The Pr6^\ gpal relating to students^xpress this thrust: 
To foster student role change toward greater self-direction and 
more independent learning, all j^ithin ttf\ motivating framiwo^k \ 
' of meetmg the needs and pursuing the educational go^lsrtf the 
^ individual: / " . 

Many concepts were>rfvolved in J[his broad goal, and some were 
- stated as sub-goals tlurfnighlighted or brought out for emphasis /, 
important featuresot :he broader goal. These included: 
. a. To activ^rte students in the learning process through ^ 
individualization, peer teachir)g, group activities, greater ^ 
inde^ndent ledrnirig. and otherwise assumption p\ more 
s^onsibility for planning and carrying out educattonal tasks. 

b. To cope with the loneliness of the freshman student, aiding the 
connection and triinsition to the academy, and doing this with « 



This exact stiUfpment of th« goal d*j^rT6f evolve until the last year of the Project and 
such IS the case^aiso with thMaclilty and^titutional gbals expressed at the beginnings 
of Chapters 3 and 4. In e^oh^se, hdwever. they express that whfch has been attempted 
throughout the Pro)<|ptrM mdictrted by use of excerpts ef the Project proposal, 
written m 1971.^ 



respect fd^^e mdividuahty of the student^ 

c. To coribat feelings of depersonalization ttitoughout the 
college experience aijd thereb i increase the student's interest 
and motivation. . ^ 

d. To expand advising to inclu )e vaj:k5us a^ects of student 
' growth ^nd development and 1 d iftfegrate that expanded version 

more fundamentally into the educational process so that the 
student can better direct his/her course of progress. 

e. To make ttie best traditions of liberal arts education morfe 
meaningful for the modern student by recognizing cognitive and 
affective aspects of learning and by adding emphasis on th^ use 
of the arts and sciences and teachings in many disciplrrtes to 
meet the demands for effective and creative livinsffn today's 
world. 

f . To p^^sent general education in a context sensitive to values, 
. heritege^^and §kiHs with.a focu,$..Qn responsible. citizensbJRjand 
^ wJtM^bpectlor the studentjls individuality. 

Tne broad goafand sub-goals were originally expressed in terms 
of ine anticipated outcomes of the Project, as shown by^ this excer-pt 
from the proposal for the Project: \ 

The student will tiave ^ /ich agenda of quality courses and 
experiences available to him— bofh on and off campus— witfv the 
necessa^ support to aid him in relating advantageously to them. 
He will have a more individualized program which fie will design 
and^adapt for his changrng needs. Consequently, he will be more 
actively involved, have more responsibility and support for his 
education.-and will be able to make earlier and wiser choices 
about his lifQ in terms of vocatiobal direction and style. 

He will pain insight and understanding about himself, his 
relationships. to others^ his cultural roots, and the complexities 
and special nature o^ his time in history. His confidence in 
hiflns^lf and in others wi(J grpw as he integrate^ understanding 
with developed skills in marty forms of communication and 
~ engaga^. in intellectual inquiry in a variety of contexts. 

• The student will lea^n to evaluate— himself , others, situations, 
opportunities— andl thereby gain competency In understanding 
the importance of both processes and information; and he 
" should^earn be^er to cope with change in his life and in society 
as he anticipatas'and prepares for an uncertain future. 

^ Together, the broad goal, sub-goals, and proposal excerpt, 
indicate the lmpact4he Pr6j6Ct was to have on students. A variety of 
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approaches were used to effect that impact 



Approaches Used <o Reach the Gokl 

IDEAS at Austin College (Individual Development: Encounter with 
the Arts and Sciences) 

The overall educational program tfiat the Project w.as implementing, 
IDEAS at Austin CoWege. was t\^e curricular expression of the goal for 
students. Through its efforts to implement the IDEAS program, the 
Project sought ip give vitality to the concept of education as a 
continuous process of intellectua^and'personal development, impliciil 
• in the first two words of the program's full title. Individual 
Development. And the r^st of the title. Encounter with the Arts and 
Sciences, was also implicit in the Project. Growtlxfor the student was 
to come through liberal education, based on the wholeness of life _ 
and the interrelated ness of knowledge, and characteriz^d by the 
ability to write and think critically, a sense of history with an qpenness 
to the future, intelfectuaf vigor and discipline, and famiiiarrty with a 
variety of fields of knowledge. ' 

/ 

/ 

The interdisciplinary Cpre Courses of the IDEAS Program 

Ba^ic to the Project's Sjtudent goal and to the IDEAS program is the 
set of six core c.ourses. Together, they fotm a nucleus expressiveu 
both of the Project and of a solid liberal edi cfttion, deaHfrg^virh , 
*ideas, inquiry, serious personal involvemeft , exposure to prie^ 
culturaTheritage,.and consideration of values. 

The core is consciously designed to rrtake sense as a whole and 
to have continuity throughout the six courses. The beginning courses 
stress basic tools for life-long learning, such as critical reading, 
writing, discussion, and analysis, and the later core courses help the 
student sharpen these todis through use. The core also stimulates by 
beihg modern, trying to help prepare the studentfor the future by 
* emphasizipg processes, such as problem-sojvipg and group work, 
and ihter-dlsciplinary approaches. And finally; each core course has • 
its special place, with one cot^rse building on the previous one and 
preparing the student for later ones. 

Another crucial concern recognized in the core has been 
surfacing for several years at Austin College, as at inany other liberal 
arts colleges— the growing concern about the overall structure and 
Impact of the#(tudent*s first year on campus. It was apparent that the* 
• first year represented a^critical transition for the new student 

Consequently, a committee on the Freshman Year was created early • 
in 1971. After three months' of review, evaluation, and discussion. 
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several problems at Austm College had been identified by this 
commi-ttee. Subsequent study led to inclusion in the OPENS^ planning 
document (May, 1 971 ) of the following analysis of the needs of 
jenterirtg freshmen: \ 

All indications are that freshman classeslof the future will show 
increasmg heterogeneity in background, \levels of achievement, 
motivation, and interest. Nonetheless, most first ye\r students wllf 
probatily continue to share certain basic needs, indXid^g needs 
for:,v A 

a. Assistance toward transition from high schoo^Tenvirpnment to 
college environment, community living, social experieihces, 
recreational opportunities, etc. * 

b. Aid in developing one's identity— a personal value system and 
. perspnal goals in education and vocation. 

c. Ath exposure to a number of different disciplines and the 
methodologies peculiar to each. 

d. An exposure to several different types of "study-learn" 
sitiidtions, including perhaps semJnacs, lab work, lectures, use of 
computers, etc. 

e. Development and understanding of commqnicatipns 
skrtis— written and oral. . ; 

' f. A foundation inWestern cultural heritage. 

g. Active dis^ssiion of academic and intellectual issues. 

h. An exposure to independent learning and preparation for 
learning as a self-imposed goal. ^ 

i. An understanding of (and a desire for) a liberal art§ education, 
j. Assistance in educational platining. 

k. Individualized counseling. 

Because of tlje greater diversity, {he intensity of these needs will , 
vary c6nslderably,fincreasing the importance of^ fr^eshma^i 
program vytiich provides for a personalized, individual approach 
to advising, counseling, and learning. For all, however, ttie 
, program shoufd bo reasonably manageable in terms of number of o 
' hours of cl^ss and indivtds4al commitments. ^* 



OPENS, Oppi^ Planning Educational NextSteps. was a two-y6ar study and 
planniogiJfocess involving aH parts of the college oommunity. It resulted m the 
legislation of the iOEAS at Austin CoHege progracn in 1 971 
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The overall picture whteh emerges jis a freshman year 
characterized by foundation and exposure within the framework 
of flexibility and individualization. The sdphomore and junior 
' years would focus on concentration and exploration, with the 
senibr year emphasis being summation and mtegration. ^ 

In response to these needs, the IDEAS core provides a special 
freshman year emphasis throu^ foui' of the core courses. An 
integrated group gtcbursesamTprograms, these give the freshman a^ 
different transitional exp^rlHte ana a flexible context in which to 
assess and meet individualvrods during the first year on campus., - 
The core courseware Individual DevelopnWnt, Communication/Inquiry, 
Heritage of WestermMan (3 dtourses), and Policy Research. 

Development of the new program also resulted in a seripus look 
at restructuring the weekly ana yearly calendar and the length of 
terms. This development was described in the OPENS planning 
document sis follows: \ . ^ % 

It was only after much of thp new program design had jbeen / 
substantially bompleted thai the questiop of calendar Urose a^ a 
matter of decisive importance. After reviei|wing the situption it was^ 
conclubed that the current calendar would not provide the ideal 
framework for the operation of the newiy designed program. The 
proposed calendar appears to bind together all of the program 
elements into a cohesive whole. In shor^, poncern for.people 
dictafted the design 61 the new program, and cpncern for the 
optimum operation>x>f the progrfam motivated the search for a 
better calendar, ^one which would provid^ a suitaWe/tramework 
for the functus and approaches involved. 

The resultiiig calendar revision was described in )hp Project 
proposTal as follows: 

' The framewdrKfor the program is a combination df calendar 
innovations which wilhfoster a considerable degrifee of course 
restructuring. The first calendar revisio/rdivides tfie fall term into 
two seven-week sessions during which each stuaent will take two 
courses at a time. The result is a yearly calendar jof 7-7-4-14 
weeks, which* may be expressed in terms of student course load 
as 2-2-1-4. Equally important is a change in the daily class 
schedule which will utiHre much longer class periods (two to ' 
three hours). This wiil encourage movement away from the 

" lecture method toward greater use of group participation and 
individualized teaching techniques. 

In t^irms of the core, the new calendars are especially relevant for 
the trepan. The relevance goes bdyond providing^ variety of 
learning experiences, in part to allow' for Individual deferences in 
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students. The additional hope is that the calendar will be a factor in* 
the student's motivation and setting a style ol serious study early in - 
the college career. The theory is that wMtfbeginning courses of seven 
weeks' lengths the student will have to Qonf ront the requirements of 
^college study earlier in his career and thus realize sooner what 
college is all about. This kind of early understanding on the part of 
the student can open a new era in* educational effectiveness.- 

a. Indjtviduai Development 

The individual Development (I.D.) Program, a comprehensive but 
personal planning and advising approach carried out by each student 
.yith his faculty mentor, is central to the IDEAS program. It is a key ih 
working with attitudes and roles, for through it the student not only 
deals with his development in various aspects, including those 
usually found outside the classroom, but also examines his needs 
and goals and designs his educational program in light of these. That 
individualized program, in turn, is a positive motivating factor in 
''turning the student on" to the college experience. 

Moreover, the personal relationship between student and mentor 
is also important. The student is involved with a faqtrity~member 
whose focus of concern is the studerifs gr<^wth in self-appreciation, • 
self-motivation, and self-directiOn. The support of the mentor is* 
another positive factor in the student's moving toward a responsible.^ 
active, and constructive role in the educational process. \ 

Mentor and student begin by jointly assessing the student's 
current level of development, not just in the inteMectual reailm, but in 
other equally importantfareas— the vocational, aesthetic, 
religious/philosophical, social/societal, and physical areas. Witt;i this • 
assessment the student and mentor plan the steps needed to reac|i 
personal goals l^nd the educational standards of the College.^Scrch 
assessment and planning, including the preparation and regular 
updating of a total educational plan, continue throughout the 
student's college yeaj:s. The student receive ohe course credit at the 
end of the Senior year for having be^n actively involved each year in 
such planning and for having participated In various activities to 
achieve growth in the different areas of development. 

Personjil interaction aind mutual respect are significant parts of ' 
the Individual Development Program. And the rolepf the nr^ehtor in 
holding up the standards of liberal education to the student^provldes 
a service that too often is missing for Kberal arts students. 

Considerable thought was given. to the issue of evaluating the ' 
student's depth of serious participation in planning educational goats 
over a four to five year period. Eventually it evolved into the current 
system in which.mentorsask students to give evidence of thoughtful 
participation in all areas of pqrsdnal development. Students are«thus 

/ 
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moving to a more active role m ttie advising system 

With I.D.. the Ck>Hege is forcing a long overckje issue, studenj 
responsibility for educational and life planning. .Students are 
suddenly ftndtng that a simpte fumwment of requirements is no longer 
suffk:i#fit Rather, an m-depth analysis of the "whys'* and "for whats" 
of eaflftproposed course is becoming general practice Faculty are 
becornmg accustomed to raising issues which previously were 
usuatty ignored. In addition, the affective dimension of education is 
now regutarfy dealt with and the Coltega is emphasizing the 
importance of th^ whole person. * 

Both mentors and students need special resources for their 
expanded roles Two documents are proving lo 1ft of particular value, 
the CumculumHandbQOk. supplementing the Bulletin, and 
Everything You Always Wanted to Know about I D But Were Afraid to 
Ask. the I.D. handbook for students. Revised annually, both 
documents are available to ^nentorfe and students. 

Administratively, the Ed ucationaf Advising Center serves as the 
coordination point for the 1.0, program and as a type of ombudsman 
statior> for students and incfeasinjgly for faculty. As such it 
supplements the role of the College's Counseling Center. >^WCh 
focuses more directly on psychological counseling. The Educational 
Advising Center maintains files including a central "portkifio** on 
each student- The portfolio contains all academic performance 
information on the student as well as I D. critiquesand letters of 
commendation or discipliije. Each student may review his portfolio 
and place statements in it also. 

The so-called "soft data" on each student iS expanding rapidly. 
^ , and thefaculty has access to interpretations by thfe Educational 
Advising Centei- that pomt out certain problems anp solutions in 
reference to individual students, a reading problem, social 
clumsiness, low self-esteem, undetermined goals, poor study habits, 
or family difficulty. Now the faculty can know some of the ^^^ys" of 
student behavior and not just make ungroundpd assumptions at^gut 
observed behaviors. At the same time, therg are safeguards against 
unwarranted inference and amateur psychoanalyzihg. The soft data 
can be inValuabte in times of crisis, or just in the event that more 
information is neede^ get to know a student. 

The routine operation of the Educational Advising Center has 
grown from the Coordinator s seeing perhaps four students per day 
to the present maximum of thirty a day. As the doors of 
communication open wider betwe^^p faculty and students, some of 
^ the buried issues of interpersonal relations are beginning to surface. 
TY\e Coordinator of the Educational Adyising Ceqter serves as 
facilitator and mcfdiator in such issues. « 
From its beginning, the I.D. program has centered on / ^ 
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indfvidiialtzat»on and seff-development. but tl^rinherent danger of 
encouraging dependency relationships f)as also been recogmzed. 
Further, some students coukJ be expected to react negatively to the 
high one-to-one involvement insisted upon by the I.O. program. 
However, after years of development of the I D. program, these 
problems have -been largely averted. While some faculty have been 
ineffective m the role of mentor, not serving as a guide, most facuttv^ 
members have adapted very well to this new role. 

There has been faculty concern about the increase in workload 
caused by'this expanded aDoroach -trLAdvising, fy at ggnAraif y mentoft ^ 
have acknowledged that the investment has been worth the effort in 
view of the significant improvement in the quality and impact of 
advising. FacuHy members and students have grown to see that tt>e 
selection of courses is just one aspect in the comprehensive planning 
approach needed for t>road personal growth and development. 

The early guidelines of the I D. program indicated that the 
student wouM typically relate to the same inentor during the 
student's ervtire college career. A method for mentor change^a<^ 
avaHabte. but less than 1 5% of students ever changed mentdf<even 
itKHigtrthe Tnentor was not required to t>etn ihe disa^^ 
the student was planning to concentrate. 

After three years of experi ence, some adjustments seemed 

appropriate. The Project s Advisory Panel recommended that the 
student as welt as the mentor, submit written reports to the 
, Educational Advising Office to improve the student's et>ilities of 
analysts and self-evaluatk>n. And in the Ih-Depth Interviews, students 
cited the need for advising by a faculty member in their own fiekJs ^ 
concentration. The Panel also n9ted concern at>out faculty k>ad. as 
18-25 students are not uncommon for one's t.D. toad. ^ 

Thus, in early October. 1975. it was proposed that three 
categories of mentors be created: (1 ) freshman level. (2) upper level, 
and (3) transfer student level. After approxtmately'their first year and ' 
one-half on campus, most students, under this proposal. wouU 
change to a different mentor, a faculty member in thMrea of the 
student's concentration. The proposal assumes that the planning and , 
involvement of each student wiH stilt include all of the arras of 
personal development as well as the professional and educationa) 
afBat,^ . ^ ' 

After the student's first year on campus, the style of reporting 
shifts from being faculty-origiriated to student-originated. This shift , 
shoukJ help to reduce any tendency toward dependency • ^ « 

relationships, a concern e^essed t)y some. Under the new 
luideUnes, the student writes the summary of participation In 
ning. and the merrtor critiques that plan and offers Suggestions, 
changes ar€|^4Q{gnded to alleviate jthe'main problems identified 
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by faculty and students. 

Dunng the life of theProject, the Individual Development 
Program with its heavy involvement of faculty has cost more than a 
traditional advising program and demanded much from-bolh facuiiy 
and students. But overall, it has been well received. The in-Depth 
Interviews showed high acceptance of i.D. by both faculty and 
students. The mentor system was rated as "most t)eneficiar' or as 
I ^'wefWoft^ir* by both faculty apd students in the Interview sample. 



yapi 

This findino ^ as supported hy less fruTnal p rocedur e by the NEH 
I visitation team in the fall, 1 974. The Advisory P0nel made the following 
\ observation in their Interim Report: 

The faculty seem to do a lot of communicating at>out students 
(which may seem^ike unnecessary surveillance to some) but few 
students leave t>ecause of it, and it would t>e very hard for an 
Austin College student to iall between the cracks. ' 

In a period of general depersonalization and dehumanizatton in 
modern society, IndivkJual Devetopm'ent shows promise as a critically 
important program for the development of liberally educated, ^ 
responsible pertons. ^ . - ^ 

b. CamiminteaMon/tiiqtiky ^ 

Student and mentor work off a base of understanding greater t)ian 
usual because their relationship begins in a course, 
Communication/Inquiry (C/l), one of two courses the entering 
student takes during the first severvweek session. C/l has three m^in 
areas of concern: (1) developing the individual freshman's awareness 
of his own values and personal identity, (2) devetoping h is ^ I 
acquaintance with the vartous modes and principles of intellectual-/ 
inquiry that characterize his new academic community, and (3) 
devek>ping his skills in communication^including reading and v 
writing, but also oral and non-verbal modes, of communicatton. To \ 
provide a corrrmon* ground of value orientation, inquiry, and 
• ^ communication for each separate git)up of 1 8-20 freihmen, each ^ 
section has a topical focus on one or more contemporary sociaf 
issues. With different sections structured around different social 
issues, the student's choice of artopical focus (as explained t>ek>w) 
serves as a* motivational device. A further purpose of the course is ||o 
provide the traditional orientation function for the new student. 
. * Motivatk>n is conskiered fundamentally important. As the frai 
, *bf th^ course stated in 1971 ; C/J would be.^ key first course* to 

fiud'the entering college student in under^anding himself, other^L 
• his relattonships with others, and the methods and styles of ^ 
intellectual inquiry and communicatton. This increased 
un4erstanding can help the student chann^ his energies in 
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such a way that he can use his college yeiairs m the manner which 
will be most beneficial for his own individual life. (Report of Ta^k 
Force on 'Treshman Session" and 'Treshman Colloquium ") ' 

In other words, the theory is that by dealing in C/l with sdme I 
personal issues which college students face, tlie students wilihave 
clearer direction and thus-be enabled and motivated to becorife 
seriously involved in educational activities. Like I D., C/l blendi 
affective and cognitive aspects of learning with the hope that more 
active, self-directed sroctents and student roles will emerge. 

Each section of Communication/Inquiry includes' approximately 
20 freshmen plus a leadership team composed of a fliculty mentor 
and one or two student leaders. The effectiveness of the program 
calls for team Headership in which deofsions and responsibilities are 
shared by the faculty and student leaders. i 

The mentor, however, is the official instructor for bdtrtthe 
freshmen an^ the student leaders, whc^earn one course cnfedit f6r a 
related Communication/ Leadership coyrse. These student leaders 
are expected to participate in certain leaning andxoordinating 
activities duriofl the^receding Spring Term, during the w^k before 
schooUopens. and during the first sessioo of the Fall Term. The 
Communication /Leadership course thus focuses pnmarily on the 
information, training, and coordination needed to help the student 
leaders carry out their responsibilities in Communication/Inquiry and 
in comparable leadership roles thereafter. * . [ 

Elements combined in C/1 include the introduction of all 
freshmen to interactive compOtiog. other modes of inquiry, variius 
media of communication, and a variety of psychologicaljools ^on 
self -awareness and facilrtation of free interaction. In response to ' 
varied interests of stujj^nts and faculty, ttie vanous sections of the 
course deal With jjifferent issues and utilize different strategies. In 
each section Ihe faculty and student leadership team identifies the 
topical emphasis for that particular section The interests of incoming 
freshmen are polled so that each can be placed rfi an'appropriate 
section. The several sections also differ in strategies used to reach 
the goals, which center around the three emphases of C/l and are 
common to all sectkJris. 

Some of tld^ctivities in Communication/ Inquiry are more ck>sely 
related to personality development than to academic knowledge or 
skill. Assessment inventories and "$harinQ*' activities, such as values 
clanfication exercises, are chosen with care after obtaining 
professibnal advice Leaders are advised to consult with the College s 
Counseling Center k>efore undertaking psychologicai^roup exercises 
needmg special expertise. 

One feature has been the participation by faculty, student 



leaders, and stud^pts in the Birkman Seminar, af personality \ 
inventory. M3ny faculty leaders have served as lay leaders of the 
Birkman Seminars for freshmen. The goals of this psychological 
instrument ^nd analysis are to help students (a) recognize their 
behavior patterns indivi^uaWy, (t>) understand the variety of such 
patter nsaocwrrg^ffTers^ <c) practice relating to others on the 
6Bsrfr6fa^\ua\ and non-evaluatiye acceptance of personality 
differences. . 

For three yeaTMh^ Birkman Seminar was used by all 
Communicatiow/lnqujiy groups. Special studies were conducted to 
eslablislvlfhe vali^and reliability of the Birkman psychoiogicaf 
profileHnstrument in use with college students. Efforts were made to 
ada/^t the ijjstrument with its procedures, originally designed for Older 
gcoups within busmess and industry, to make them more suitable 
yfor use Wrth college students. During the fourth ye^r the Birkman was 

* "used in a variety of ways in 13 of the 19 sections of Communicatioa/ 

Inquiry. Other instruments and approaches for se(f-understanding 
were uised in1he six other groups. Although the interpretive materials 
for use in thaSirkman program had beervadajglg jlsn that thoy wory 
much more acceptable to faculty, students, and the Advisory Panel 
(as noted in it$ Interim Report), neither the questionnaires nor the 
print-out mateVials were yet affected appreciably by the research ^ . 
involving the experimental use at Austin CoHege._J^igram 
evaluations and the In-Depth Inten^iew Report showed that neither 
faculty nor students on the whole found this paft of the C/l program 
to be' very satisfactory in the context of ^at course. On the basis of 
what was learned througlvthis experimentthere are grounds for 
expecting gre^ter suqc^s in other contexts. A nwe detailed accourit 
of the procedures and results of studies and experiments related to' 
. the Birkman program dhd the Birkman^efferd Research Contract is 
in a separate report to the funding agencies. 

With r^rd to the introduction to the use of computers, 
leadership teams are encouraged to devetop thp*r course plans to^ 
integrate computer use with other learninji*ie|feriences. The staffof 

♦ ^e pomputer Center helps with such plans. The mafor emphasis in 
^-^^'^^ computing within ^e'C/l coutse has been on using interactive 

terminals, first with the APL langua^ and now with the BASIC 
language. 

A dominant pattern of the course, dictated in part by the variety 
of faculty participating in it, is allowance for as much diversity as 
:^{}dissible in the strategies of the course, consistent with the stated 
^general goals and operationai polictes. Several parts of the prograrp 
^ thai were at nrst tuindled by common scheduling for alf groups have 
^ been converted to attomate forms for separate handlihg andx^ 
acheduKng by individual groups. Pot example, alarge flroup 
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approach to the initial phase of computer introduction, using live 
Closed-cii^cuft television, was changed to^^ approach u^ing^ series 
of video tapes WJth small groups. Subsequently, this-afpproach was 
rtK)drfifed to depend more on special^/^ co^ched^eer-teachers 
working with individifal groups. These modifications hdve beerv 
accdmpanied by a graduat improygjpetlfofj^ rating 
students have given to th^Jfrtfoduction of computing. 

This empha§i&<yrrdiversity resulted in the reduction of preempted 
time foMTjoetmgs of all groups together from eighteen houfs in 1 
oftyi^orfiours in'1974. Another result has been tl;iat some C/i-S^tions 
ave been much more highly structured than others 

Formal student evaluations undertaken systernatTcally each year 
show that students are clearly supportive of 4hegeneral concept and 
approach of Communication/lnquijyr^tie bverall rating of the course 
to an unusual degree iric^mp^flson with-other courses, appearsto 
be strongly influenced^Syfaculty charisma and flexibility. Some 
students JikejDafty^facu^^ dlssSnsfted with the diversity of 
strgjtegyfi^ section to section. ^Student,opmton of the course is 
g^erally quite positive,_particularly in relation to- its affective 
dimensions whic^^seem to be less appealing to many faculty. 

Among the elements of the course viewed mostj>QSitiv©ly-b^ 
students, nothing rates higher than the^avattSBiiityan supportive 
concern of the faculty and stLJilefTrTeadership, Of course, t^vere ace 
exceptions to this gen^i«t"endorsement, and somefacijity and 
Student leaders^K^l^t^d much t)igfY(Bf than others m this regard.. 

and-s6nsitivety with.^KJ^ts 
acTultyjnembe^'^fields seem fruj^ 




Som6 fapwHy' who work effectivi 

ually and in courses in 
lessjeffectTvfe in a CommufTjc- 
pmmunicattonrjpquiry Jead 
or all faculty. >^Cwevef . an aKern 
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Inquiry deperiHs 



possiWe— tri^t fapully success in CommL 
rp©ffe on UBihm^ antiU^itude than on; 

^ As^xe^ff'^^/acu^ty h^J^e^n brought into the program, 
some paTtfCj^ing,5*«th a d^gfee of reluctance and uneasiness, there 
has beeo^^trvftcreasing^ndency for the^course content to be split 
inter two parts; (1)-ar^ affective, developmental, and orientation pfrt 
and (2) a cognitive part centered in the topical issue. Suc>t splittir^g 

•tias created a number of problems. A frequer>^problem may be ^ 
expressed in a^purely hypothetical exarppfe: a geologist usjpg a topic 
in geology|0rhisrgrou0 would reseptihe time sperit m affective 

^leaming^ieaing this as an.is^ue>^parate from the cognitive learning 
ifigedogx. As a result. he^ul0 dev^p doubts about the 
"dcademfc respectability*' of h»Comniunication Inquiry* co**rse. * 

Thus, ttie C/f course ^has had some problems ol morale and 
image, wtth some faculty and students expressing concern about the 
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Inconsistency in academic quality among tbe various sections, and 
others about a neglect (^the affective dm^fensions This problem was 

. cited both in the In^epth Interviews apd in the report oi the Student * 
Program^dvisOfy Committee. Durinja^he time of the Prdje<$t4*te 

"Icourse^was a§ked to fill many needs^Apparently in some secjiong^e 
acaderfiic n^eds were not met adequately, while others fell short of 
someof the other joals^f the program. , - 

Even with such opcrblems, the basic concept of the 
Communication /ki^iry course seems to be generally well accepted. 
There are severai questions still to be resolved concerning the 
experimental eleroejjts contained in the course, its staffing and 
scheduling. anB'its relationships with other parts of the freshman 
year experience at Aus^ College. Still, overall the cours^e seems to 
be functionjng^adeQuately and holds potential for making a diffe'rehce 
in thg'studenfs rdle in edupation, though that potential has not yet 

^T'Been reaofi^ in all instances. ^ ' 

c. Heritage dl W^tem Man 

Jmmedi^^^foUowinfl C/l, the student begins the Heritage of Western 
Man (HWM) sequences by taking the first course during the second 
seven-week session of the fall term. The theory is that after first 
examining a contemporary issue, the student would now be 
interested m learning the roots of that problem and others and thus 
be ready for a course that delv0s *nto the past. Moreover, the fi|st 
. HWM coursecontinues the C/l emphasis on value considerati 
'inquiry, and Qomnrmnlcatioit skills. 
y In content, tflesequence is far more than a traditional set o 
courses In Western civilization. Rather, it is a key part of the liber 
education designed to inyotve the student m self-direction, for it 
provides the foundation needed f^r^ne*^ understanding of his ^ 
current intellectual poSitiCfj^^Wittfthat understanding, the sjujlentv^ 
be in a better position to oS^^bput education aggressively and ^ost 
meaiiingfully. ^.-^ 

Thfe TasKForc^hich designed the^WM sequence-described \ 
this emphai^ir;;^ ^ " 

lrMirt^(entering college student) initial year on a campus he is 
^ - often confronted with the quest for meaning, as independence of 
self becomes a much greater reality for him. Thus he is ready 
relate himself to similar quests in the past 9nd to develop a 
comil^on universe of diicdurse witfi his fellow students. Thits 
endeav6r reflects the concern of a Christiart liberitf ^rts college 
•'to liberate its mjjmbers for the freeddm. and responsiWtity oif 
authentic selfhood ... 



The-^kieieAt shouM gain an awareness of the^^mensions of 



western cultural development, new skills of critical thought and^ 
, expression, and ^ better understanding of the rejafionship 

between his own values and those of h\s heritage. This cultural. 

heritage segu^ce is cfffered to him as a start^ng place from % 

which he oati continue hu studi^ in greater depth and in new 
. directions. - - - • 

To accomplish this goal, the HWM sequence explores questions ^ 
abi^ the meaning aod purpose of human existence through an 

/^merdi^ciplinafy study ojf the development of Western culture ^ 

Throughout the sequence students are epcouraged to grapple 
critic^iily with questions such as: Is it vatid to assume that Americans 
are deeply influenced by fhe Western heritage? What human issues* 
permeate the development of Western culture? Whyare my values 
what they are? , * ' \ 

The courses themselves present the questions above in such a ' 
way that each separate-era* studied demonstrates a different aspect . 
of societal growth and interdependence. For that reason each course 
is structured differently, although the sequence as a whoje 'observes 
fhe ov^all ''time limif * of Western man's experience. 

The course structure of the Heritage of yVestern Man sequence 
provides increased flexibility within-a required sequenqe and 
maximum student participation. Three different types of course 
involvements are utilized. 

' Larger group presentations, jjw student attends sessions, held for 
the entire grouo^f eacK coui^bnce 6j twice a we6k. Econpmy of 
"bourse effpft^ji/stifies staff presentations in the form of lectures, 
dialogues, panels', etc. The' capability of th^ (da %een Communicatiln 
Center tias brojughlt increased use of films and pther media. 

Inquiry^sessipns. Once or twio^a.week each student attends a 
^one-hour Inpui}^ seSsion to fuftheV the basic experienp^efirijihasized * 
in*tbe course, ^iz'., the exaprfnatjon of primary sources and oral and • 
\vntten expression. Ea^hrfacufty member in an HWM course typically 
serves as the leadep^ two separate Inquiry groups of 20-2!^' 
students eacHTfn^e groups the emphasis is on common induicy. >n 
j/vhich sti/d^nts and staff shdire reactions to presentations, f^sighed 
readings, and papers. Ttjp faculty leader is hot expected to t>e the ' ; 
•'expert** m ail fields but serves to feoptjtte the exchange of Sdeas and < 
to increase the levef of common understanding during the j^uiry , 
session,/ ' * /: " / . - l,^.*/ v 

Ttm }^orkshop or mini-course. In the HWM 2t coUrSe ad hocu 
invest group Aforkshops are formed by individual staff members. 
, So me o U tte s e w o r k sh o ps purs ue crit i ca l th e m es or mteFpfetations^ a 
topic introduced darliy in the course. Other groups often invite . ' 



, outsi^de professors to meet more speciatized group mterests for 
'two-week periods. . / ^ - 



HWM 11, Parl^MNtivM on Puiturai RoQto 

Taken by treshmen in the second seven-week session of tlie fall term, 
^ thi$ coursevdeals with man's corvtinuing quest for meanina through 
aniexamimnlon of the four fundamehtat cultures out Of Wrvch 
Western values arose. Greek, Hebrew ,-Roman, and ^arly Christian. 
Related contempprar^^sues and vkiues associated with antiquity are 
a,lso included. ^^^^-^ ^ \ 

, ' The predecessor to HWM >1 was less concerned With 
demonstrating the depepdende of contemporary Western culture on 
its historical roots. Moreover, there was h^vy reliance on the large' 
group lecture which was less effective in involving Students actively 
in intensive engagement with primary source material from the past. * 

In contrast; HWM 1 1 was designed to emphasize the relevance of 
studying the past to one's understanding of the present. It was 4 
' decided not to try to study the cultures of antiquity "on their own 
. terms" but rather to choose aspects of those ancient culfures./rhich 
fiave dramatically influenced our pwaculture. From this premise' was 
devised what wa^ thought to be a functional approach to the use of 
sources from JBraeco-Roman and Hebrew-Chrrstian sources: the 
method of^uxtaposition. The entire course, as originally desfgned, * 6v^ 
juWaposed documents from ar)tiquity with parallel documents from .P* 
the present 6ra in order to show the mfluence'of the past on the 
present. Sections from Plato's Republic, for exampie. were in 
juxtaposition with B. F. Skinner s IVa/den TmHo show the continuing , 
influence of Plato's concept of an intentional community carefully ' 
planned and structured in order to achieve the best human ends. ^ 
At the same time, the emphasis was chanjged^rom lectt^re ^ ^ 
orientation to apourse pentered arcajnd the discussion groups called 
Inquiries. More than half of the course was designed to take place in 
those discussk)n groups. Meetmgs of the edtire course continued to 
be held, but these meetings manifested a somewhat different pJrpose 
from previotis lectures.^No longer >vas their purpose almost 
exclusively cognitive. They were to be "ajffectiv^" in character, or at 
(east ^ attempt was made to s^ift the emphasis in that direction 
without eliminating substantive matenals* Gre^^er use. was made of ^ , 
dramatic films, educational films, end filmstrips^any prestations 
Were supptemepted by the use of various media. 

^ A^ajor conceptual change Jn HVyM 1 1 occurred in the course ' 
for fall, ,1973. At that time the one-to-one juxtaposition of ancient anCL^ 
contemporary dbcuments was dt>andor\ed. One reason for this Was ' 
that students generally did not ^ hit>W the sources from antiquity . . ^ ' 
had influenced^ contemporary purees, so. that the purtese pf 
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using, contemporary documents was not achieved'. Mojeover, 9 
' number of the juxtapositions seemed artificial and contrived, and " 
[ ^en?t>ers of the teaching staff felt that students needed a fuller - 
picture of the cultures of^anfiquhy than allowed by the u^ of so many^ 

* conteworary sources. Thus beginning in the fall, 1973, the ancient 
' ^ ! . source^ werS used without the pfittern of contemporary parallels. 

' Primary sources from th^twenlieth century came only at the 1 

. beginning and end of the coursje in order to show the general impact 
^ • of the past upon the present. 
, ' At the same time the step-by*step study guide forma) for the 
^llabus was replaced by introductions to each Presentation and 
Inquiry in essay form. The earlier form of t^e syllabus had been too 
mechanical and4iad sometimes given students the impre^ion that 
they were being told how to thinK rather than encouraged toward * 

* intellectual independence. Ah essay format appeared to be more 
readable and enjoyat|l|B. 

, ^ , . , In the new design of the course there wa^ also a shift away from 
* thd affective emphasis in presentatiorH. Thecoiirse continued to use 
\dramatic film pr^s^ntationfe and.other fOrms^medTa^^^b^^^ 
increasingly the lectures wer^ cognitive in emph^^i^, emp.l^^^^ . ^ . 
media on^y when the^e contributed directly to the j)urposes of the 
idoture, V ^ ^ ' ^ . ^ ^ 

^ , Whilesomefaculty have expressed the <?pinipnthMHWW 11 has' 
been inferior academically to its predecessor, Ihere has t>eeri near 
- ^ - unanimityihat the cour^ offered since t^^has |>een more effective 

wi^h most students/The feeling is that {he^ emphasis oh the Inquiry 
^ group and the^ientation toward persdnal values h^ve giver) HWM 11 

a place in the student's^mind that the former interdisciplinary course 
did not enjoy. - > r 

HWM 1 2, bynamlc< of Gulturar Development ^ 

The second course in the sequence, taken by freshmen in the 
lourteen-week spHng term, emphasizes those movements of mindi " 
sensibilities, and institutions assOgatedwIth the Renaissance Cc. / 
^ 1450-1550) an*the Ehlighlenrrte^nt (ci i70Q-*t800). Cor^centration^ 
thede two pefteds, fioweiyerjsaugmertted by reJereD5e t<S earlier and 
Nater periods ih ah effort to demonstrate the tension^ o|'changing 
" w^rf^J viewsf ansUHe interactions of various piarts/of a dulture. In 

' . materifiUtjy seeking the\tultt^^ 

tlftiri the events and proCesseS:t)f h'istdry per se, and the students are - 
giv^ a heavier burden in synthesiztng the diverse eJements in each 
of the two culturdi periods. 
• The new HWM 12 course is mo>e sophisticated and nvore. 

• ' challenflif)g than its predecessor. StCiderits q|^unter such cultural ^ 




elements as art, music, literdturp, philosomy, theology, politics, 
government, econpmics, religion, popularithougl^t, and social / 
customs. The course is ^teo tess clearly structured along historical / 
lines. Although the syllabus provides sonje structure for these / 
elements,'Students are challenged to develop fresh ways of vising 
the primary materials. The Inquiry sessj(^s are. open-ended ^ 
examinations of primary^ocuments"^ ' ' /' " 

Perhaps the most significant special resources for HWM \i hive / 
been audfo-vlsual materials. The feature film k Man for All Seeu^drjis ^ r 
has been used re&ularly, as have several parts of the Ys.^nn^t>iaxy 
film series Civilisation and other historicaf and bioar^phit^inilms^/With 
some selections varying from year to year. Most other presentai^nq^^ 
have been aiigmerlted with slides. Transparencies, audiotapeiy^nd 
the like; and special arrangements have made possible the pegi^lar 
use &f a videotape of a s^ment from Alistaire Cooj^'ajApfer/c 

Evaluation has indicated changes to be^a0^edcH;^ar: Results 
of the early versions of the course were disappphUrrg in terms of 
Student interest in the course or student perci^p^kxi of the course's 
^fWtiveness. It^should be noted that tt^e^staff involved the first yfear 
thought the course had been effectived One significant change 
between the'1974 and 1975 versions offhe course was the ^ 
replacement of the course final exam. Substituted as the major 
instruments for evaluation of student performance were synthesizing 
essays. Another change was the use of faculty panels to help in 
synthesizing material. ^ ^ vi . ' ^ 

In 1974 and 1976 an evaluation form was developed 'andlncluded 
a% a part o( the HWM Syllabus. The following factors were clear from 
the questionnaire results: (1 ]^egative attitudes and student apathy 
toward thecoiirse were increasing; (2) many students, fully 25% of 
those who responded to the open-ended sessions of the 
questionnajfe^ felt that the course's being held at eight o'clock in the 
morning affected their participation in the course adversely; (3) about 
" equdi numbers of ^udents felt the course reading material ^^M^^ 
much, top difficult, or too dull; (4) many students experienceo^ 
frusti'ation at having to integrate and synthesize much of the prjifiary 
Materials themselves, and they reacted negatively to that frustration; 
(5) student response to the increased use of media was ey^ly 
dividecl; and (6) by a ratio of mbre than three to one, students 
perceived the Inquiry sessions as very successful. 

The staff was both excited and frustrated. Th^ were excited by 
• the conjent and methods of the course, with most faculty saying they 
fundtioned pn a more informal level in the Inquiry sessions than they 
, did In a regular classroom situation, they were frustrated, however^ 
by m^ny students* failure to confront adequately the primary 
materials in the course. Some facility were disturbed by the popr 
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att^dancaat presentations, especially the Clark films. 

The faculty in the course have concluded thaTHVyw 12TyTObaWy 
has been presented in somewhat too sophisticated aTnanner for most 
Austin College freshmen. Efforts have been made to streamline the 
course. Imo inquiry topics were deleted, involving the readina 
V assignments considered most difficult by students. Presentations 
involvlna Clark's films are more selective. Most of the film^ are used 
_ with cuirent lecture materials so that the number of presentations in 
the coiJse i^ further reduced. Even greater emphasis 13 placed on 
facultyjpanel presentations that help synthesize materials, and there 
has been a return to the use of mid-term'^and final exarris. A more 
regular weekly pattern of meetings v^s deviser and, perhaps most . 
imporfant.of all, the time Of meeting was changed to later in/the day. 
. * . IB terms of the^tildent, HWM 12 required much drarTindividual 
ohiy irvjnis second semester o| college. At^he same time, faculty were 
trying niW.Ap^ache9, encountering some/frustration, and pos^bly 
reinforcing rhiiaative student attitudes. The relative popular ty of the 
Inquiry sessions/however, was a good indication. 

HWMf 21 , AHerh^ves for CaHural Cliange 

• This third cburseSq the sequence, typically takeo in the sofring term of 
the sophomore year, ^^elops critical perspectives cor^cemrng 
alternative^for thought ^r\6 action open;to Western man in the 

' nlnete^ntf) and twentieth centuries. The polJrse also includes an 
opportunity for the student to explore some issues^ and alternatives of 
particular interest to hirtj. through self-selected mi/ii-courses involving 
students with a variety of faculty both within and outride the HWM 21 
staff Unlike the^asQ with HWM 1 1 and HWM 1 2,*students are 
allowed to substitute certain other courses in non-Western cultures in 

^ plapeof HWM21. . 

HWM 21 presupposes that understanding the twentieth century 
'requires an understanding of cultural roots in the nineteenth century. 
However, the readings and presentations are not chosen on the basis 
of studying nineteenth and twentieth century ideas for their o\*p 
sake, fpr some of those ideas have foundered. Rather, choices are 
made on a twofold level: (a) philosophlcallV* according to, whether or 
not a se1ectlc>p represented an idea of continuing interest and . 

. presented a strategy for future choices, and within that constraint, (b) 
for a wide variety of practical reasons. The changes in selections 

over the years, although numerous, have not represented a 

substantial change \n course approach. • 

Several changes have occurred which were npt content changes 
but rather represented changes tn teaching methods. Lectures were * 
^ replaced with films or multi-media presentations, primary readings 
were augmented with secondary readings, teachers were recruited ' 
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from all departments to teach " p nin i -rrP'^'^g^^" within tho ■nain rnnr<5P 
Indeed, the creative.and imaginative use of teaching methods has 
been one of HWM 21 's strong points, for effective use hafe been made 
of filriis and film strips, simulation games, lectures, discussions, role 
playing, multi-faculty, multi-media, and television, all designed to- 
increase students' individual responsibility and allow choices 
whenever possible. 

There have been numerous alterations to the syllabuls which 

amount to little more than techqjgal adjustments, but most changes 
have occurred on the basis of student evaluation. For example, many 
students thought that too much reading was required for HWM' 21, 
and subsequently the amount was significantly reduced. More films 
and^ media presentations have been included, replacing spme poorly 
regarded large audience lectures. Other lectures have been 
redesigned. . ' . 

Additional 'changes were more basic and less visible. For 
example, the objective of maximizing student responsilDility promoted 
the use of role playing and discussion groups in the course. However, 
that objective pre-supp9sed that students were not only ^ 
self-motivated. and self-diSciplihed, but also that they vvere capable of 
reading the material with some degree of sophisticatron. For^^ll but a 
handful of students, these presuppositions were prbbably false. 
Naturally then, students tend to view the t^rogram as overly difficult « 
(HWM 21 particularly difficult because the testing methods were more 
stringent than in the other cOre courses), and stifling because it 
required mastery of a complexity of ideas. As a result, npt only w£^s 
the amount of preparation reduced, but iaiso the selectiohs were 
edited on the basis oj difficulty rather than importance, tests and test 
proced ures vvere altered^ and the role of the instructor in Inquiry 
groups tiad a tendency to become more of the traditional lecturer 
rather than'a director of student dialogue. 

'Attitudinal changes have also evolved an the basis of 
$0lf-fulfining hypothesis. Low student evaluatibns in HWM seemed to 
signal lowei' enrollments in other courses taugtit by tMe same 
mstructors, and hence faculty were doubly reluctant to teach ill the 
program. This relucJanCe— whether justified or not— coupled with 
unavoidable limitafions in faculty competence, led to a poor attitude 
amongia few^structors which was communicated td'students and in 
turn prpdtice.d low student ratings. Faculty who became permanently 
discontented with the course have not remained in it long. 

Studeffits have also objected to the tests in HWM 2t for a variety 
of reasons^ some stemming Uqm tfte fact that^tudents had, in \he 
past, become accdstomed to^fiting papers in lieu of taking teste in 
core courses. Consequently, obiectioi^>ave acisen conc'erning-,the 

' amount pf preparation required foHests and the acfequacy of t^tg. 



.^fjefierall^ sp e aking; Ahe facu l ly mho I l af e lau gh t I IW M 21 have — 

corvsidere^ it to be a successful course, with many thinking it an 

- excellent course. Several faculty members have stated that the HWM 
21 prbgram in many way/ provides the.essence of a liberal arts 
education. 

Overall, the degree of favor toward HWM 21 by students has 
been cptficult to assess. One result, though, shows that 78% of all 

^ student^ thought that HWM 21,h^d helped make them more aware of 
their own values and, more aware of contemporary societal values 

. and problems to a significant or vrery sigmficant degree— this despite 
the attitudinal problems involved. 

And'also despite the complaints, Student evaluation has shown, 
the nyvM 21 enjoys a rliore favorable attitude among students than 
other'Heritage courses. Several reasons are possible for this rating. 
Fifst, students t)ave now reached a higher lev^ of maturity and 
understanding which enables them to see the relevancTof HWM 1 1 
and 12 to HWM 21 . Second, the subject matter has more obvious 
conteniporary relevance: Third, student^ h^ve had some degree of 
choice about taking the co^rs^, and thus evaluations ^ave refteoted 

. the views of those naturally more interested. And fdurth, the variety of 
methods used may have been appealing. b 

Gafteral Comm^ntji on the Development of the HWM Sequence 

, the basis of the College's stance. Some positive alumni fi^dback, 
aiiid some §^acess in dealing with student values, it can be>4xpected 
that the HWm sequenc^e or a similar program will continue ta be part^ 
^of the stgdeht's liberal arts program at Justin College in the years 
anead, ^- , . ^ ^ ./ y 

1 Of Course, such interdisciplinar/'courses are demaniding of both 
^ students and faculty. Many faculty had sdme insights into t^e 

difficulties of teaching beyond their own disciplines, but nothing quite i 
' • prepared them for the more^individualized appro^fch of the HWM 
, sequ^ce.The increased emphasis on small Inquiry groMt)s brought 
a new le>?el of difficulty to involvement of a broad range 6^|aculty. 
■ The Student Program AdviSery Com,mittte*s report arid tha fn-Depth . 
Interviews boih indicated that thef individual f^pulty mismber in the, • 
Ij^uiry session was the.determining factor in the studentyreac^^^ to 
the course. Thus> the f&culty's ability in this new situation seemed to 
'need fwrther work. / i> ^ 

. It came as no surprise that teaching this type ihterdisciplinary 
course was a difficult/task,, particularly for a faculty member who, felt^^' 
that his background Was inadequate for dealing with many of |y[)e 
ideas and concepts in the particular HWM course. It^was difficdtt to 
* function as a facilitatoj; of learning In an Inquiry session since most ; T 
facylty felt mUcj^ore comfortf^le and reir|forced in the role of 
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expert, where the^teactr^f was predominancy communicating his 
insights. After awhile, it was weafing on a faculty member's 
6nthusitom to be involved in eafeentialty the same course yedr after 
year, with the course content /nd approach designed by a team of 
' faculty and students rather ttran by the individual instructor. When 
students, increasingly concerned about vocational pursuits 
learning ofi^bviously relev/nj content, were critical of certain aspects 
of an interdfsciplinary coarse and gave it somewhat lower ratings on 
evaluation instrumente, \p\s atso tended to discourage the faculty ' 
member who was con^entiously striving to create a su^^^ul 
student-centered cour 

For such reasons/the fate of such interdisciplinary, team-taught 
^courses ip liberal arts colleges has alwkys been.r-ather problematic. 
While there w£^ a diversify of opinion about HWM among ta9Utty at 
. Austin Coll^el and indeed, among th^ HWM faculty as well< faculty 
commitment to the concept of the HWM sequence remained high 
one faculty member noted, the HWM staff recognized it$ 
'N,j Obligation to stretch the students to critK:al and creative efforts 

beyond What the majority of students perceive as their 

inteltectiial and creative limits but what should be realistically - . 

withinlffeirgrasp. f^eat teaming with real intettectual and t :r e a ti w 

growth of necessity involves painflil effort. 

The expectation of the entire HWM staffwas that^such, seriot 
effort, though sometimes painful, would prove tp be an exciting 
adventure which would begin in the innocence of many questions but 
end with the rewarding sense that studertts have the rest of their lives 
to explore both the questions and the answers. 

^ ..... - / 

d. Policy Rmmt^ 

. The other, course in the core group, Policy Research, seeks not only 
to draw upon the perspectives and kriowledge gained 'from the ' 
Communication/Inquiry and Heritage^ries, but alsato take the . 
Istudent a further step tn learning to work on his own with information 
and facts and in problem-solving in Jif group. In Policy Research a 
group of junior and ;seniorstudents/and faculty members from several 

• d%iplines 3tudy vanQCi^^spects of a contemporary public policy 
question and formulate policy alternatives. The course stimrulates 
student^ to t>e involVAJ In the k>cal community, to draw upon many 
expeft private ^nd governmental resources^ and to share tfie 
experience of a team research effort WIHiother students who hav& 
varying interests and backgrounds . 

. f^olicy Research ts a capstone cotlTse for the core» prodding^ 
students to take charge and be bn their own educationally. Alsp tn 
terms of ' the core. fCts a cutminajtion of .values consideration, as the 



student has to take account of oot only^ his or her personal behefs, 
but also society's needs and expectations. Moreover, it is a capstone 
course in the emphasis on processes: individual roles of 
responsibilities, resiflarch, team work, interacting with those outside 
the College, articulating Ideas and positions in writing and speech. 

Policy Research has two purposes, one affective and one 
cognitive. Students are expected to delve deeply and substantively 
into a public policy^ issue while at the same time experiencing the 
satisfactions and frustrations of working within a group in order to 
devise policy solutions. The quality of the policy suggestions, 
therefore, should result not frpm the efforts-of any one individual 
professoror student but rather from the totality of individual 
contributions. ' ^ 

Th^ general objectives of the Policy Research experience are as 
follows: . 

(1) T6 create an educational environment in which the student 
uses his or her critical faculties in analyzing, formulating, and 
evaluating policy alternatives and their consequences; 

(2) To apjst the student in applying techniques acquired in a 
liberal education to the study of contemporary soctaf issues. 
These techniques include not orHy modern research skills but the 
analysis of the ethical grounds on which policy is or should be 
based; 

* ft - 

(3) To provide a link with the community beyond Austin College 
so that students will acquire some working knowledgeof and 
expenence in decision-making in the broader social system; 

(4) To develop sikjdents'^skllls in working with groups in a 
cooperative, largely self-directed, manner. Associated with this 

~ objective is tb^ desire to bring together in a creative fashion the 
pi^rspective^nd skills of vanous disciplines in the solution of 
Specific soc^ail problems. 
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Policy Research course is supervised by an ^ 
team of three instructors ¥vho work with a group of 
fnts. Tt^ese faculty teams vary ip composition from one 
.r. VVhen participating, in PpHcy Research, an instructor 
ly two other teaching yesponsibilities that term, 
icy Research course t>egins with a ''public policy 
le question can be altered during 'the course of study; it 
gned to provide focus. One such progran^or example, 
und the question: ' Would the estafcfHshment of a Health 
Organization be ^e answer to the improvement Of 
fwery for t^ r^idents of our countyT* The ensuing 
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term of studyLwas divided into three parts The first was an orientation 
period in which the dimensions of the health care issue^were 

^eyed and in which the contracting agent, the Texoma Begfbnal 
Plannifig-CQmm suggested avenues of inquiry for student 
research. AfterttTe-QCientatiy>, the students divided into task groups 
responsible for researching various areas of concern withm the 
publiC'^licy question finally, there was a pplicy presentation period 
in which the task groups wrote, presented, and defended policy 
*stateme6is on the issue at hand. These policy presentations were 
made before panels of visiting experts,' and subsequently the revised ^ 
policy statements were forwarded to the corttractmg agent involved in 
the "real world" issue. ' / 

' In any Policy Research'course the crucial part of the pfogram is 
the task group research. As the task groups organize themselves 
around the areas of concern (e.g., the ethical, financial, 
administrative, consumer, and medical personnel aspects of health 
care), the faculty inembers recede into the background. The students' ^ 
choose their own leadership, do their own research (with technical 
assistance from the faculty), and write and present their own polk:y 
statements. This procedure presents major organizational proMenrTs 
for the group, but most importantly it creates the necessity ol ^oup 
cooperation and interaction as students jointly write a policy 
statement. It is also this phase that students go beyond the 

classroom and the fibrarV into the community, primarily through • 
interviews with citizens and officials bf various opinions. The faculty 
members associated with the task group facilitates and monitors 
these processes but is relieved of the tra0itional duties of lecturing 
and leading classroom discussion , | 
The usfe of the policy papers produced by the task groups 
delpends on the quafity of those papers and oh the receptivity oTf the 
contracting agent For example, as a result of one program enlttted 
"Vlow should human sexuality be communicated to children and 
young people in our society?" a nearby independent school district 
subsequently employed four of the students to assist in its ir^rvice •» 
training on sex education. ▼ 

Major emphases of Policy Research have been on group 
processes,^peer teaching, issue orientation, team teaching, 
community'^involvement, and new teacher /learner relationships. The 
basic objectives for the program, as stated above, have remained 
stable throughout the last four years, though the means through ^ 
which these ends have t>een at^ined have changed considerably. 
These changes have cor^sisted Qf process ar>d structure alterations in 
the following categories: (1) attempts to achieve structurat clarity; (2) 
process tramtng efforts: and (3) teaching /learning experimentation. 
Evaluation of \he first |*oHcy Research course. "Biology and the 
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Future of Man. " prompted the Policy Research task force in the 1972 
Summer Resource LaboratOf^jo create a Policy Research model to 
provide students and instfuctors alike a guide to the processes 
associated with Policy Research As a result, that summer's ta§k 

, fcjrpe produced a "Policy Research Harwlbook" which was further . . 
divided by the 1973 Summer Resource Laboratory task force into a 
"Faculty Handbook" and a "Student Handbook. v^s an outgrowth of 
these efforts. SheJton Williams. Director of the Policy Research 
program, wrote an article entitled "Policy Research m Undergraduate 
Education" which was subsequently published^n r/?e Journal of 
Higher Education, April, 1974. These handbooks and the article were 
intended to communicate more clearly the program's objectives, to 
explain the group processes associated wUh policy research, to 
clarify the rotes of individual students and faculty rhembers in these 
processes, and to suggest alter^ti*e ways both to organize the 
course internally and to relate me program to the off-campus 
^ community as well, \^ 

One paulicularly difficult problem, clarificati^ of tbe individual 
student's role m the group process, led m the 1973 summer school 
Polfcy Research course to experimentation with rripre expliqjt 
individual written assignments. In the 1974 Summer Resource 

. Lalioratory a supplement to the Faculty Policy Research Handbook 
wa^ written to explain these assignments and make sbggestions 
about integrating better ^^e individual student into the group 
processes. / 

Since Policy Research employs the task group approach to 
^ problem solving and i5ince the students themselves assume the group 
leadership roles, the Policy Research summer task forces were 

y trairted in the rudiments of group process skills. They in turn 

recommefwted that students tn the course be given similar training. 
Bob McGlone. Executive Director of Training Enterprises/ New 

• Techniques, consulted with the Policy Research task force during the 
summer of 1973 and dunng the.acabemic year of 1973-74, He helped 
to install a series of exercis^ designed to teach students basic 
interactwe skills and to help them initiate their group interaction, 
select their group leaders, divide their Junctional responsibilities, and 
effect iritergroup communications. These exercises in modified form 
became a permaneht feattire of U^pfientation phase of every Policy 
Research course, 

• Over the course of the last four years. Several changes have 
been introduced ihto the teaching /learning dimensions ot the 
program. Most of these were designed to enhance the range of v. 
"academic choices available to students within the total Policy * 
Besearcb program. The task forces from the boginning pf \hw 
planning approved the concept of "alternatives" to the regular Policy 



Research courses In 1973 the task force elaborated the criteria that 
such alternative expenences should meet. Specifically sanction^ 
were "student-originated" Policy Research courses which meet fhese 
criteria During the 1974 Summer Resource Laboratory a Policy 
Research "intern" program was initiated with the Texoma Regional 
Planning Commission The intern program was created partially to 
foUow-up on previous Policy Research course efforts and partially to 
provide a more structured alternative than was then offered by the 
student-originated program Internships for one to four students were 
subsequently established with eight different local agencies during 
the 1974-75 academic year 

A persistent student com;)laint has been that a? sizable minority of 
students were ' blowing off" their assignments, ^'si^pation discovered 
only at the end of each term, if ever, laresponse to this, written 
assignments were included in each course to be graded by the 
instructor, was felt that this would at least raise the minimum level 
of accept^le effort by each student. Even this approach did not 
corn^l€f?ly eradicate the problem of uneven workloads within the 
tajikgroups, so an experiment with a different grading system was 
tried. The system had previoy^y allowed only an ,S or U grade, but in 
me fafl of 1975 l^gisfatton was passed attowtng students in Polk^^ 
Research the option of taking the course either on an S-U basis or on 
an A-B-C-D-F grade basis. This option was allowed as a means of 
providing more motivation for some student^ and enhancing the 
academic quality of the course. 

It has been especially important that ? wide variety of alternative 
Policy Research experiences be made available. Over a hwo-year 
perrod students have had as many as 12-15 possible,Policy Research 
topics from wh4Ch to choose. Even so, such alternatives have been 
under-utilized and even in some cases abused. Models and 
handbooks may need to be developed for them as well. 

Also>lanned is the designation of certain regular disciplinary 
courses as ' alternative" Policy Research courses, courses such as 
.Philosophy seminars on ethical choices m puWic policy, or a few 
regular courses that meet the Policy Researchycnteria and objectives, 
particularly^ relation to providing experiencesyn group 
decisT^on-making Such designation will occur ortly if the course 
mstructor is wilhng to have the course so designated. , 

Evaluation of various sections of Policy Research has indicated 
that both ^udeqts and facuJty have varied considerably as to mastery 
of group p^ess skills. Instructors associated with Policy Research - 
classes need to be skilled at facilitating group discussions yvithout 
being either overbeanng or underdjfective. This was illustrated by the 
report of an Ad visory^ Panel member vyho visited a Policy Research 
class: . 
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During the time the students were alone, I was most impressed 
with the liveliness. of the discussion, the degree of sophistication 
of inquiry and probing aVd the testing of each other's ideas. The 
students were going over their joint outline preparatory to piaking 
their final report. Th€9jr were all in general agreement, but they 
were very tough on each other as to th6 feasibility and 
acceptability of each point m the outline. When the faculty 
member entered the picture, however, the students all deferred 
to him and he dominated the discussion of one point— the 
feasibility of recommending that all nuclear tests (underground 
as well as atmospheric) be banned. The strength of this-program 
seems to he in the independence of students working on their 
own. . . 

, At least in this one ca$e observed, students were operating 
better before the4aculty member entered into the activity on that 
particular day. Stubents have not judged Policy Research to be as 
important as have tlje faculty. This difference in perception was 
reflected in both the In-Depth Interviews and the report of the 
Student Program Advisory Committee. Further, the report of the 
Prograni and Project Steering Committee mentioned the probfem of 
the students' shirking Policy Research responsibilities, possibly 
because of thf group basis otyvork. 

On the other hand, some of the results of the coOrses have 
shown substantial and serious involvement by students. The report of 
the In-Depth Interviews possibly identified the issue: 

It could be that Policy Research is one of those programs whose 
success depends heavily ikjon who is teaching it and the nature 
of theloptc chosen. j / . 

Individualization ThroughoiH the Curriculum i 

While there is no doubt that the institutional strategy with respect to ' 
the cor^ is a key for fosterirtgstudent development as identified in the 
broader goal, it is also truetlat the core approaches have to be 
.supported by similar approaches throughout the rest of the 
curriculum. Individualization is a significant part of this emphasis, 
both in the broader framework of degree planning and in the more 
specific instances of in-course work. The theory is that 
individualization, by facilitating attention to the particular student*s 
interests, needs, and goals, will motivate more active involvement and 
seM-direction, all within the framework of the IDEAS program, and 
With lit)eral Education remaining thestandard. 

Overall, individualization is proykjed through three flexible, 
degree j>lanDing processes. The .Msic Program Includes a six-course^ 
Exploratory Sequence. designe<|j|by student and mentorrthrough 
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Which the student experiences disciplines outside his concentration. 
*For example, a science concentrator takes some Social Science and 
Humanities courses'. The Spelcial Program serves the student with a 
nontraditional contentration The student negotiates a degree plan f 
contract with his mentor, selecting and combining courses frpeS ^ 
standard concentrations to meet his needs and goaJs The Ati^tin 
Scholars Program allows the honors level student to^jj|*^riment 
educationally. With th^ three degree plan options^i^tin College is 
trying to meet individual student needs by provi^mg a plan for 
' different individuals with varying goafs, and ^y buildlr^g m flexibility 
withm each particular plan. 

Most students takeihe Basic Program, and the educational 
rationale underlying the IDEAS program is clearly seen in it.' Each 
student's degree plan ihcludesjhe core curriculum and the 
Exploratory Sequencerin addition, each student selects a field of 
concentration allowing for depth study m an academic discipline. 
However, to insure that this field of concentration does not displace 
the balanced approach to learning, the maximum^number of courses 
allowed in any one field of conoentration is set at eleven out of a total 
of thirty-four courses required for theB.A. degree. . 

Also to balance this emphasis on depth, the individualized 
Exploratory Sequence of at least six courses is designed^to insure 
that each $tudent has more 4han a sample of exposure to several 
different fields of study. The particular courses chosen vary 
considerably from student^student, but the total sequence they 
are to assure breadth and ytalanced combination of all or most of 
the following. 

. 1. Learning about methods of investigation that differ from those 

used in one's fieW of concentration. 
^^^^ 

2" Learning by developing sensitivity to experience within the 
^amework of academic study. 

3. Learning to define one's orientation to value systems and 
religion withm the framework of academic study. 

4. Learriing further skills of communication or awareness of , ^ 
' ' ' issues in communication 

5. 'Learjnmg more about the contents m which one lives. 

c This Exploratory Sequence based on a careful consideration of 
what wiil provide balance and wholeness for a particular student 
within the context of that student's background, interests, af>d 
•iperience. The Exploratory Sequence is intended to be far more 
than a check list; it represents a careful balance between a 
prescribe pattern for alt and an undirected elective block. \X enables 
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the stCident to individualize learning and yet be assufed of both 
breadth and depth in the development of the whole person. 

Thernentor obviously piays a key role in helping the student plan 
his degree/He giyes guidance and understanding of the nature of 
liberal educatk)n, and relates that to the issues of what one really 
needs and wants to do. Thus, the student can really take advantage 
of the roEAS program. One result can be internalized motivation for 
the entire college Career.' * ^ — ■ 

IndividtMilization and Self-Direction in Programs and Courses 

Not only in the core courses, but throughout the curriculum it was 
intended that leaching/learning approaches would be reconsidered.. 
As outlined in the proposal for the Project, it was expected that 
chaqges would be quite pervasive: 

All courses and programs of study will be reviewed thoroughly 
. and redesigned extensively during the three-year ^froject. Given 
the objectives of the new educational program and the impact of 
the critical changes to be initiated at Austin College— the new 
freshman year program, new inteWisciplinary coui^es, a new 
calendar, and new approaches to educational planning by 
students— careful review and redesign are essential. 

There was no desire to achieve any (^ree of uniformity in 
pedagogy. No particular approach was to^be promoted over other 
approaches. Rather, faculty studied and practiced a variety of 
different teaching approaches, using appropriate resources and 
backup. However, they were free to make*their own judgments aslo 
actual changeslo be incorporated in courses and pi^rams. 

The workshop in the first Summer Resource Laboratory, as 
descriJbed in the proposal, was intended to get this process started 
through a major re-examination of the tasks and roles of teachers 
and students: t 

. . . The focus will be on the question of how the College can 
create an environment conducive to individual growth of the 
teacher and student A more particular question willbe how can 
, the faculty member learn to be more open, flexible, and less 
threatened. 

Opportunities will be provided for the participants to become 
familiar with suppbrtlve instructionai aids and material?, to learn 
how to prepare course objectives which would be performance . 
basefd and translatable into learning modules, and to hear 
student attitudes about approaches which view the student as 
the sul^ject and not simply the obj^t of education. In these ways 
faculty pan be relieved of the pressures of the "expert 



syndrome," and studQpts can become more active, responsible 
participants in their own education. Emphasis will also be placed 
on promoting designs of instruqjiion that wiH enhance the sort of ' 
» interaction that a contemporary student s^sensjbiHty se^m§ to 
need. In general, teaching-learning designs need to be created 
that will allow the student to derive viable forms of thinking, and 
feeling which will make his education aVart of h\s life rather than 
merely a preparation for it. Specifically, the designs should begin 
with a fresh e)Aminatidn of college teaching and with a variety of 
innovative possibilities from which the teacher can cKoose. , 

The amount of such change throughout the whole curriculum 
and in the'day-to-day conduct of the education^il program has been 
very great indeed. The extent of such change was revealed in a 
department by department survey of instructional changes, 
conducted in the spring of*1975 (details of which are ^iven in the next 
chapter), and can be shown here, by citihg a numt>qc of specific 
examples ofxhange. The strategies in courses and programs varied 
widely but the sJoal w^ the same in eacli case— more active, more 
effective involvement of students in their own education. 

Freshman Writing. The following excerpt is taken from a . 
facuity-written report and constitu\es a kind of ca?e'study of one 
experimental offering of a freshman*>5ourse in writing. Although only* 
a few students were enrolled in tf)is experirwntal course, the success 
of this model has sttongly influenced subgquen^ bourse offerfngs. It 
is one example of putting the concepts fflWJfAS into actitwi and 
stuping toward the Project gbal relating to students. 

I. Introduction 

The experiment was conducted by two instructors and eight 
students: two incoming freshmen; a special student, a young 
woman from Brazil; one sophomore; the others upperclassmen. 

II. A Predecessor^ Freshman English 

III. AcrttiqusofvEngllshll - 

* * * ^ ' ? j : 

IV. Origin of Iho N#i^ Program 

Communication/lrwjiry took the place 
course became asi elective and as such 
variety of studeqfe and not restricted to 



>f English 11. The writing 
was^pen to a wide 
indoming freshmen. 



Students reque^tad^variety of writing.) experiences so that a 
comnjoii course became impo^ibte. In brder to accommodate 
the varying interests and needs of the stMdents. the course was 
personalized and adapted t^ the needs aind corVtpetence of each 
student. . 
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V. Tht Writing Program 

,(1) DIAGNOSIS ^ ^ 

The studefit obligates himself to write every day in a journal on 
any topte he wishes. He sets aside one and a half hours each day 
for writmg. At the end a»the week, student and instructor" 
•examine the journal together, assess the writer's initial 
competence, discuss hisjnterests and previous writing 
experiences, consider strengthsf and weaknesses, and agree^on - 
arfeaS that can be explored in writing. ' ^ 

(2) THE CONTRACT 

The student continues to write daily as though he has to meet a 
deadline for a columnIHe continaes to experiment with various * 
forms and areas of interest. He consults yvith the instructor 
whenever he wishes. Two pieces of writing per weeK are selected 
out of , the journal for revision and these are submitted, to ttie 
instructor for closer examinatioh. 

<3) THE CLASS AND THE CONFERENCE 
Individual Conferences are held to aid the students at any point in 
composition. Here the instructor may help to provide impetUs or 
,ev9n advice on a piece of writing. The class meetings pre held to 
consider the two finished pieces of writing each student submits 
per week. The meetings are informal; here writers learn to 
appreciate the efforts of one another and to discuss common 
problems. ^ 

(4) THE WRITING iNSTRUCTOR ' 

The instructor writes along with the class and submits his own 
work for scrutiny. He learns firsthand what it means to keep up 
with a course and experiences writing problems of his own'that 
students can help him with. 

<5) PEER-TEACHING . ' 

The writers meet in groups of 5-8. Discussion pi:omotes a close 
and specific awareness of wwting'' problems. More important, the"^ 
group meeting heJps to sustain mptivation because the writer has 
an audience of fellow writers. This helps Ihe writer to take pride 
in his work. * 

(6) THE DOSSIER ' 

Writers keep their journals as well as copies of their worH 
submitted in class. At the end of the course all the material rs > 
re-slibmitted to be assessed. 

(7) ^SSE5SMfNT ANb,QRADING' 



Both student and instrudor buHd up rapport over the semester in 
conferences and in Qj^ss. At the end of the course, both 
re-examine the work add arrive at an assessment. The student is 
encouraged to express his own opinion of how he has performed 
and in so dding helps to give a critique of the course. ^ 

The S/U gradirig system is ideal for a practicum c6urse alt^)ough 
letter grading is possible for those students who feel the 
necessity fof grades. ^ 

Final assessment is a written report that gives in de^il the nature 
of a student's performance, hi&;3Chievements anc^oifficulties. 

VI. Positive R^ponses \ ^ 

Students discover 4hat they do have writing talent and that their 
writing interests others. They like taking pride in Jtheir work and 
they soon become motivated and want to experiments Risk-taking 
is encouraged and so are partial successes. At tim^s an early 
tentatfve draft is revised into a striking attempt. Skidents and 
instructor come to know 6ne another better because writing does 
cause one to reveal himself.. Higher motivation and 
self-dependence appear to help students deal better with 
mechanics and pride makes a writer more meticulous. The 
instructor can^e supp<iilive and act as a collaboratof when a 
student has real difficulty with.a piece^of writing. 

Moreover, the writer learns by dc^g and the whole course is . ' 
action-oriented. In'^cfdition, the^ork is puljlicizefl: Ns peers read 
if, so that the cpursVprovides a forum and an^tt^er motivating 
force. \ 

* \ - 

VII. Difficulties \ 

A personalized course offers many problems initially. To begin 
with, the anonymity afforded by }he lectu/e format is stripped 
awfiy. Students cannot be passive. At fi'rst|hey consider the 
workload excessive and the action-orientation makes them highly 
visible. Old wd?k habits have to lie brokem.a student cdn't simply 
work at crucial points such as the night before^an exam. . 

Also, the discussion forreat begins slowly. Comments at first tend 
to be reserved and tentative but the writing does help to break • 
down the reserve. Instructors nee4 to be available ddily but, 
conferences are work-sessiong and congenial because the ^ 
Instructor is there to help. Individual Idiosyncracies of the student 
have to be respected but once the student feels respected he 
responds. ^ * . 



VIII. Advantages of the Program 

1 . The program elicits. autherrtic work from a student, writing that" 
thestudent wishes to share. , ' / ^ 

2. lncreaseB~vvjrtlng facHity carries with it an increase of 

self-esteem and a feeling of.accomplistjment. The student is 

' encouraged and^onrietime$ admoTiishfed by his fellow writers. 

3. The program makes the student an active participant and it 
eliminates the passive lecture format 

4. The program produces a very strong sense of grOup identity 
because all members are workingTr/a spirit of^coNaboration. 

5. The student does not fe^rap^ra^ frbm his work. Writing 
authentically helps one to n^^^^blish contact with himseif, . 
his creativity, his real ^ ^ * 

6. The self-paced nature of the course allov^/s each stuttentio 
proceed at his own pace on the basis Of his own interests and 
exp^iences. The student *'te^ns" what he khows irv writing 

• gfbout it. ' - / 

Space does not permit including as much detail for other 
examples. Still, an abbreviated form does indicate some of the ^ - 
changes made. Modules have been tried irt various situations. The 
following two examples illustrate the activity. 

Biology. The modular approach has been a key factor in a 
general renovation of the curriculurn in biology largely because of 
persistent and imaginative efforts to develop effective mpdules in the 
_b,eginning gourse fpr freshmen. After three years of trial and revision, 
thecourse. titledBasic Concepts of Mo(jern Biology, includes twelve 
self-paced '1eg4feig activity i/nits" wi|h computerized examinations 
for irpnfiedia^e feedback and involvement of peer teachers. A report of 
the third year'.Si experience Includes the following" comment: 

ThQ^new format of the introductory biology course'has provided ' 

• * students with greater indepenflence in learning the baSic , 

concepts of biology. Becaus^lhe course is now competericy • 
. based, the student Jias a far better opportunity to master the 
^ material-withouf competing'against f^^ stiidents. The course is 
Tiow'd^signed to hielp each student pr^ress as far as he is able 
I witbout the-failure-reinfqrcing elements of the iraditional 

' competitive course structure. The rtew testing method provides - 
the students with i'mpnediate feedback ^nd reinforcembnt. Finally, 
' the course provide? a means by which more experienced^ 
students are abib to share their skills with less experiencecj 
jpjdents. ' . 



Modules. Some o«he newer approaches that have not produced 
the desired results have been revised or replaced. In the detsign and 
use of instructional modules, for example, there hfis been a' great 
deal of experinr^ntation and not a little disappointment Awith the . 
results. One language course j was modular'ized and then converted 
out of the modular format to use more peer teaching. A professor of _ 
music commented about the mqdules he developed for Applied 
Piano: "Modular units don't save any time. Unless I spend time 
riudging and checking, they don't get done." On the pthertiand. 
modular instruction has been very successful in other cases— ^ in 
Music Theory, for exartiplp. \* i 

iDilferent forms of technology have been used irioxher instaft'ces. 



Some of these are indicated by the following four examples. 

Economics. In thQ social sciences ? computerize<reconomic ti^t^ 
bank was prepared and used in correlation with the preparation^f > 
quarterly publication, the Sherman Economic flewew. Excerpts from 
a report of this activity show its focufe: 

The (iurpo^e of this activity is to provide students with a practical 
opportunity to apply their knowledge of social science 
methodology by filling a rear conlmuftity research rfeed and by 
dealing with real economic problems. . . The data, including* r. 
iryormation qn somje 40 indices of economic activity— new. 
.clinstructidn. real estate transactipns. sales t^ collection, 
depositsjn financial institutions, etc.^are stored in a computer 
data>ank along with data on fifteen Indicators related to the 

natiorval economy The Sherman Economic Review and 

Sherman Data Bank Prpject have offered students a nunpber of 
\ newU«arnirtg exp€triences. In addition ta the selection, collectioQ. 
tabulation, analysis and storage of data, fhe students have 
acquired the skills necessary to publish and distributaa 
periodical. JThey have also gained valuable insight and 
experience in working with and interviewing Sherman's business 
. leaders and have confronted the problems involved in further 
economic and consumer analysis. The Project ha3 also provided 
some students with the%)pportunity to develop skill in the 
construction ot research tiesigns and in th^ study ti computer 
language. ' \ )' 



Population Biology, In some fields of study thVi^omputer has 
.beWT^pecially useful, fhe following comment isftom a member of 
the biology fadultywtio tauj^fchW course in Popufation Biology 
duringiBrMf^oa of half-tim^Rrip'ldyrnent in t{»e Summer Resource 

La6orat<<ry: - ♦ " \ \ 

Computel' progr^n^s were devefpped (with.^he assistance of 
students tn mycours'eX^liich illustrated two basic principles 
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of the evolutionary process— genetic drift in small populations, , 
I and the effect 9f selection on gene frequencies. Since fhese 
I processes (selection and drift) are statistical phenomena aQd 
cannot be observed directly, the computer application was 
an ideal means of assisting students in understandimj^jmese 
processes. /^^ 
French, One of the mosf successful technologicarapplications of 
^ery low cost was the preparation of an audio-cassette guide to the 
use of French reference materials in th^ library. With a portable 
player and ejarphone, the stiiderik uses this cassette m the' library 
yvithout interfeVing with the condentratlon of other library users. 
* Econon\ics, Programmed infetruction, with its individual 
self-pacing and.continual feedMck,,has been utilized in parts of the 
curriculum where it was not jnu^h used before. In Principles of 
Economics, a progr^/nmed l^||ping approach was developed as an 
-optional track. The programrhed learning approach affords the 
student less independence than some approaches, but does allow ^ 
^ more free Class time for the/discussion of current economfc issues 
and j>(;oblems and for.further explanation) of more difficult concepts. 
Furthermore, the use of pjass time for discussion and 
problem-oriented study, gives the student a greater understanding of 
the role that economics has in his life arld makes current public 
policy and government economic roles and processes more 
understandable. ♦ ^ 

Other changes^have focused on giving the student a morejictive 
rolp in educatldnaf activities. Some of these are described in the( 
following four example^. * - / * . 

Peer Teachirfg, P6er teaching has been a means both of / - 
involving students in their own education and of utillzirig a resource 
thai may often*be more effective than faculty could be othemise. One- 
of fine English "faculty has*been especially active in trying and 
evaluating a variety of such procedures. He has used pee/ teachers 
to eonlribute tt) and fead discussions, m^ke short presecniflons, 
evalua*te a set ot^udent p>apers,^and reflect class evaljtiation ^nd ' 
fpddback. HS/t1as concluded that a fcareful selectionXf peer teachers 
arKCl'assignfTiehts when combined withdWearly ex'pr^sed objectives 
' and ayci(uatittf> proc^tdures makes for a very vakiable learning 
exp^rience'for all concernejd: The same prof essoi^iias also»be.en 
much involved in the use of films, television, coffvputing, and other 
in^ructiondt'techriology.and has fognd'thatlhe More expensive 
instructional medid are te^s clearly beneficial than peer teaching 
arrangements that actually sav^ instruetional costs. *7 

As a result a proposal was<prep^red and approved that the 
Cdliege formally nBcognize peer* teaching to the extent of providing * 
catalog number.and despription. That description reads: 
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Peer teaching is a ty0e of individualized practicum offeTed 
some departments It offers properly qualified students the 
opportunity to learn by s^ianngwith a faculty member some of 
the responsibilities of tdbchtng a course The student doe^ his 
wbrkJjnderiUfe close st^rvisron of a faculty cnemfjer in th'i^ - 
appropriate department in a one-to-one reJationshtp> 





The specific resp5fT5Wftfties for peer teaching will var 
depending upon the course and the faculty meml>er th^^student 
works with. By the beginning of itie term in which the peer 
teaching will be done, the student and the faculty member submit 
on -the proper form a definitive statement of the student's 
responsibilities and what he proposeis to accomplish. Approval 
by the department chairman and area chairman is^quired. 

Teacher ^ducatfon. Irt maximizing the self-directedness of 
student learning, thejfaculty had to incorporate ways for students to 
gauge their own progress. An academic program that has provided 
leadership in this way has been Teacher Education. BulMing upon ^ 
several yeai^ of experience with learning -modules and with wci^pf - 
defining and measurjng jeaching compefence. a professor 
education was a t>le to analyze the experiences of Individuals in the 
progVam^and to use that analysts in the preparation of a system for 
planning ^o continual self-assessment by the individual student. 

Art. An'art course for the non-concentrator and an Art Education 
bourse for prospective-teachers in the elementary grades were 
specially designed to emphasize physical mani^utatidn of materials 
as a means of devek>ping understanding and appreaatton of 
concepts in art. Such an emphasis is practicaify universal in courses^ 
tor tlhbse concentrating in art. and it seems equally valid tortt^e 
studerrt vvtiose interest js m af>preaation rather than in becoming an 
artist.- 

Religion Curricuium. Ourir>g the summer and fall of 1974, the 
religion curnculum was redesigned. The previous curriculum had 
included the same set of basiOTequirements for edch concentrator in 

th6 discipline, with maior choice available only after the standard _ 

requtrements4uKt4)een met. ftecognizing4hat students maior in 
religion, for dil^enTreasohs. the department redesigned the 
requirements so that each student prepares an individualized 
contract to be approved by the department. Each student is assigned 
a . faculty member as contract supervisor. Periodically the contract ts 
reviewed by the departmental advisory committee. Suggested models 
for^contratts are tft the Curricblum Handt>ook. but these models 
serve only as guides to the student and faculty supervisdr^ each 
cdntract is prepared. , >^ 

Another cor\cem in the Religion curricuiurn redesign was the^ 
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lack of coherence in the c»totce of couttegin the concentration on 
the part of a significant number oTsTudents^ The new iruJivKjua! 
contfacTs are expected to show an inner coherence which the 
Rrevious reJjufrement s^tem did not encourage To support this 
concern for coheren^ the department normally expects each 
contract to reflecKu a series of foundation courses which/i^fe ^ 
understood to be basic groundwork for the kind of approa^ used in 
the partjcuTarl^oo tract, (2) courses tor depth m ttie type^^study 
envisi^ed, ^) supporting courses in other disciplines, apd (4) . 
courses whK h broaden the student's knowledge of the field of 
religious $tu<iy in areas which are not directly related to the student's 
mapr interett? in ff>e concentration. 

ranges througjpout the educational program can only be 

Tiinted^at^ 

5oc/a/ Science Laborator4 Development of survey research 
methods, action researchjmethods-. peer teac^mg, modules, 
seif^irected learning, internships, and helping students "learn 
howlo learn" and howWwoflt4a^caugs on interdisciplinary 
_iop*cs, « • 

Critical Health Issues Course, Planning for inclusion oi peer 
teaching. 

Electronic Music and Qomposition, Created and designed to give 
students alternatives in going at>out their work and to include 
compositional exercises. 

IntrMuction to Religion, Redesigned around phenomenological 
. approach with a modular course structure. ■ * 

Engrtsh. Design of a new topical coufse, "Fairy Lore in the Hands 
fef the Serious Literary Artist," by exarpining "fairy genre*' oi the 
Twentieth Century and working backwards4d the genre's roots ir 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century literature. thDs Beginning 
witti something familiar to the studeobanf helping htm discover 
how familiar patterns developed in p^st literature. 

inflation: Causes and Consequences, Created with further 

'.development of regional data base and construction of APL data 

access and prjocessutg programs. 

^ ?— 
Athletic fTOOfaflT^xplo of possibilities in intercollegiate 

athletics>Wrwomen. • 

Music. Redesign of Oper'atiq Literature course from 
fourteen-week format to seven-week format and incorporatioin of 
r>ew teachir>g modes. • - ^ 

Theories of Learning. Devek>pment of course contracts. ^ 



Cultural Anthropology Develoafnferkt of a modified module 
approach, includmg cassettes pf fnljsic of other cultures. 

Introductory MusfC. Development ^t rr.edia aides, mcludjnjg a 
•series of transparencies selected fri)m textbook diagrammatic . 
matenafs and others formulated by ihe instructor. . 

Phiiosophy. Introduction of the use <^f the computer, leading to 
V ^ developmeffl of computer-based \modules in symtx)lic logic. 

Envfronn^ntal Biology. Redesigned to emphasi^ 
interdisciplinary nature o) problems, f^eld experiences, and 
problem-sotving 

ft must be added that the great majontl of these, changes were 
made m close consultation of a facult^uoQfimber wilh one or more 
€tudei>ico-workers. Further, this list is not complete; these are but 
^xamplii of the variety and range of changes made during the time 
of |he Project (Other changes are noted in th.e following chapter. * 
The Impact of the Project on Faculty.") 

Most importantly it rpust be kept in mind that these changes are 
to be considered in view of what they say about students and their 
role in the educational process. .Many course innovations have been 
tried, some successful and others not All, however, hdfr^^been 
directed to>^^. individualization and self-direction in {he TCUef that 
those are keysXo educational effectrvefiess and more serious 
iQ</olvement of students in educational activities. ; 



PrograM MTade Toward the Goal 

As noted earlier, the Project goal rating to students was 
expressed thusly: 

To foster student role change toward greate^setf-direction and 
more independent learning, all within the motivating framework 
of meeting the needs and pursuing the educational goafs of the 
^ student. , . 

But have student roles changed? Is there greater self-direction 
and more independent learning on the part of students? The I 
preceding section. shows that much has happened programmatjcaHy. 
aimed at moving toward the goal. Much of the change has given 
students a more participative and, active role in the classroom 

A key part of the program is the six-course core, and the special 
emphasis on f he freshman year. Beiemng to the freshman year 
Courses, the Advisory Panel reported. "The burden laid on these 
courses is heavy.'^'Moreover. thet core courses have a certain ^ 
progression built into them, at least in theory. If one course does not 
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fulfill its injenoed function, it could mean problems for core courses 
thatfoUdw. 

y^oT example, self-unde^tanding was emphasized as a significant 
part of the first course, C/l. Yet the attempt to support this effort 
"^through the integration of the Birkman Seminar in the course met 
with dj^ppointing results. This frustratioQ in the first course may 
have affected the student's direction in later courses. both>wtthin and 
outside the core. The core's impact on self-direction undoubtedly is 
also. affected, probably in subtle ways, by faculty morale problems. • . 
Some faculty frustrations and feelings of inadequacy are most likely 
transferred to some students. 

On ttie other hand, iheindtvidual Development program with its 
mentor system seems to enjoy oVeraU success. The problem is in 
interpreting whether that success goes beyond personalized 
education to activating students in self-directionTThat^^ the theory 
irTpart^ that students would have greater motivation due to mafching^L.^^^ 
educatiof^al activities to individual needs and goals, and self-direction 
could thus take place. ^ 

But has it? Measurement of sucR a^factor is difficult. To begin ttk 
witb, definitio/^ appear tat>e a prpt)lem. In ojtherTnateria^l, this 
statement is found: 'Ttie Project goal of helping students to t>eeome 
more skilled as self-directed learners irserved by supervised^practice 
* in directing their own and others* learning," In re^pondtrtg to this, the 
Advisory Panel reported: "Under the self-dk«cled;Curriculum the 
student may reduce the time it takes to complete a module or bk>ck of 
content . . . This response seems to equate the us^ of the modular 
approach within courses with self-directed learning, but self^irection 
may involve a broader approach, as:wetir^ ^ 

The report of ttie Faculty Review and Advisory Committee 
showdif^vM that §roup appro^hed this issue and cam^to some 
resolution of it. . - . r . 

^^ Oefinitron of terms is necessary^tel^valuateprogress toward this 

goal. Self-directedn3ssjdiffers from indTVtdualizatjon. 

Individualization is centered in the mentor program, with the 
• student's haviilg freedom in selecting courses and planning a 
-^p-degree prograncu.Silf-directedness. deals more with the initiation,^ 

design, and carrying out of courses and educational activities by 

thestudent. 

^ Students seem to interpret "self-directed" in at least two" 
^ ways. There issonrf^ feeling, that "self-directed" refers to ttie 
student's pursuing meaningful personal relationships with ' 
^ indjviduals on. campus, especially faculty. In this sense, data 
show the students want this opportunity and feel they get it. 
Another interpretation of "self^rected" dpr>cerns academic 
. 1^ affairs.* Here tt>e data show that students have b different viqyv. 




For example, item 5 of the IGI (Institutional Goals Inventory) asks 
tf there is or should be aa institutional goal 'to increase the 
desire and ability of students to undertake self-directed 
y learning." Student response on the "is** scale, on a scale of'l to 
5. IS 3.5, and on the "should" scale, 4.2. A difference of .5 
appears significant. Item 8, "to help students develop a sense of 
self-worth, self-confidence, and capacity to have an impact on 
events," can be related to self-dir^ctedness. The "is" scalel<fMrN 
IS 3.2, and the "should," 4.3. According to these Items, students J 
do not see the College fostering self-directed learning to the 
extent it should. The institutional data that show an increase in 
independent and field studies may not be meaningfui, as the 
increase could simply be because there Is a scarcity of course 
offerings m some departments during the seven-week terms due 
to faculty involvement in core courses. ^ 

Other'data make the student perception seem confusing. 
The program report on the Heritage of Western Man sequence 
descrit>es students as frustrarted by having to integrate material, 
lacking the maturity assumed necessary for the course, wanting 
more structure, and being more grade Qpnscious. Similarty, It^ms 
75 and 78 of the IGI, concerning awai'ding credit for field study, 
indicate student preferences for testing in such cases. These 
factors can be interpreted as contr^icting a desiris for 
self-directed learning. 

One way to resolve the apparent dlscrepandy-^between data 
that says that students do and do not want self-directed learninp 
IS to consider self-directed Iearnm9 as a process. The report of< 
4he Austin Teacher Program describes laboratories as being 
mcTeasingly loosenpckeact^year so tbat jhe student gradu^*y:::jr^ 
moves into QDpS^trfiities for se<f-direetfon. AT)araljel can 6e^ 
drawnj)^lw^ the Austin Teacher Program and the entire 
edticatlonal program's efforts toward self-directed learning. Early 
in the college career, the student may interpret self-directedness 
as meaningdoser japport with faculty, but this may eyoJv^Jertfer 
^ into academe self-direction. With tHis interpretaty 

sblf-dlrected learning involving a process, the different student 
perspectives about self-directed learniag dnd the desireior that 
. , • kind of experier\ce' become less confusing^Self-directed learning 
can have different meanings at different points in the student's 
college experience, and in turn the desire for self-directed , 
learning may fluctuate. 

Thi&^idea that self-direction is a process for students may t>e an 
important insight not recognized as distinctly before at Austin 
College.^his parallels what is already happening in individual 
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Development, as the Advisory Panel reports that program 

moves from heavy involvement m the freshman year, with the 
mentor workmg with freshman students in the development of 
Individual, Development contracts, to a senior year m which the 
student, possessing greater autonomy, does not need the 
constant availability of a mentor 

*». * 

Conclution 

Certainly more human, more individualized education is a result of 
the Projfect. This was confirmed in the In-Depth Interviews, and stated 
this way by the Student Program Advisory Committee: "Because of 
the Project, the feeling of concern for people is reinforced at the 
College and expressed and made manifest m programs." And as the 
Advisory Panel reports,'* . . the central theme pf the curricular 
restructuring seems to have been in making th^courses more 
adaptable for individualized mstruction/' • 

It IS less certain that the next step has occurred— that students 
have moved onto become self-directed learners in significant new 
dImensionsXAs the Program .and Project Steering Committee put it, 
"tt^a^WSCUlPpfion in the Project that Inctividualizatioh could lead to 
self-directed learning may be invalid." But there is another possibility, 
al$o, and it relates to the experience of the Austin Teacher Program, 
which in many ways was the harbinger of IDEAS at Austin College, 
and which was mentioned by thsJ^acurty Review and Advisory 
Committee. This possibility is traf fostering self-direction is much 
more of a gradual process than was realized at the beginning of the 
Project, and the rate of progress toward self-direction differs among 
individuals. More work and program adjustments may be called for on 
sequencing opportunities to lead students toward self-direction, Kf^ 
especially fop^tTDse^^tudentS (in the majority, according to some 
faculty) who need mof^ guidance in the beginning of their college 
experiende. Thus., there may have to be less self-direction in the 
beginning, such as in freshman courses, with movement gradually 
over the college years into more and more self-direction. 

This in turn may mean that fostering seif-direction is more of a 
two-phase process than has been realized thus far. Faculty may need 
to work more closely on supportive roles, on guiding students in the 
early years. This would apply not only overall, as m educational 
planning, but also within specific courses^nd course activities. 

As to the part of the goal nutating to individualization and Trr&etlng 
iridividuai needs and goals, there is no doubt that much progress has 
bMn made in a variety of ways; through course-by-course 
restructuring, through the mentor system and degree plan options, \ 
and through the increased attention fo personal values throughout 
the core courses. There also is no doubt that the student, jas a result 
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of the Project, is exposed to and involved in a much' greater variety of 
processes of learning, that he js more active in education, that he 
does have a different role-problem solving on contemporary issues, 
working in an interdisciplinary manner with ottwr students, peer 
teaching, self-pacing, planning tcftal developnieftt. These surely will 
ard the graduate in the fast-moving world of the last quarter of the 
twentieth century. 

Relative to th« part of the goal dealing with self-directed learning, 
however, questions remain. The Institutional Goals Inventory shows 
that Austin College faculty and students see self-direction as •goal 
o1 high importance. The attitudes favor self-direction, but it is difficult 
to accomplish. Further program adiustrfl^|Ttsmay be needed in the ^ 
future, especially regarding the seijuencefefTTpportunities for 
self-direction. 

In the meantime, many positive steps have been taken toward the 
goal, J^(B ha^^jeen progr§ss in combatting depersonalization and 
building self^nTOence. And overall this goal is one that never has 
an ending point, for" it will always be possible to foster self-direction. 
On a continuum, it wou(^ appear that Austin College, through its 
TotaMostitutional Project, has advanced far from other-directed 
learning toward self-directed learning for the student. 
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Impact of the Project On Faculty 

statement and Amplification of the Goal Relating to Faculty 

Student role changes could not come about without faculty role 
ctjianges'. So, a major effort, indeed the major effort of the Total 
Institutional Project, was to influence and support the "changing 
tasks anq rotes" of faculty. The direction of the change was 
summarizi^ In the broad goal relating to facurty: ^ 

Ta fosfef facuHy development toward a more responsive rofe as 
a human resource facihtating student learning and maturation m 
a Wide variety of contexts. 

As was the case with the goal regarding students, this faculty 
goal also involved a number of emphases within the larger objective: 

a. To nurture faculty competence and sense of comfort with 
broadened and different responsibilities, including a facilitator 
role with students, serving as a mentor, recognizing affective 

-aspects of teaching, and becoming awa^of and skilled in a 
wider variety of teaching/learning approaches, such as use of 
media, computer, group dynamics, and interdisciplinary 
strategies. ' 

b. To help the faculty bring emphasis to the student's total 
education by dealing with.both extra<urrioular and curricular 
learning and by guidrng the student in the active use of 
knowledge, not just its pas^iveacquisltion. 



c. To help the faculty member serve more as a resource, and 
guide instead of just an authority and to help the faculty memb^' 
realize tbaHie/she can serve the student by being a facilitator, 
^-^bf Helping the student learn to direct his/her own educational 
activities. j( 

These were the major emphases of fhe Project iQ regard to 
X fagulty. Faculty legislation of the new IDEAS curriculum had already 
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signaled an awa/eness that- student and faculty roles were changing 
that in the chacTging context of higher education the familiar goals of 
service to the needs of students now presented new tasks and called 
for new strategies. The prppos^il for the Project described the 
intended effects on faculty this way 

The faculty member will be relieved of the heavy burden of being 
the expert and authority figure He will be able to devote more 
time to personal assistance for students, as n&w strategies 
relieve him of more traditional time-consuming tasks He will have 
the support and assistance of speci* service units as he ^ 
develops the most effective instructional design for his courses 
and programs His confidence in personal relationships should 
grow as he gams insight and understanding about himself and 
others. He will haVe greater opportunities to work wHh colleagues 
at Austin College and at other^cooperating institutions, relating 
his field of interest to other fields and to the issues facing man 
today 

The faculty member will riave more opportunity /or creative 
expression in his own research, in ne^ program designs 
^ involving his discipline, in his January term courses, and in his 
topical approach to Communication/Inquiry. Opp^a^rtuniti'es to 
develop new forms of learning and new uses of educational 
technology will be available to him. 

Through his participation in educational research and 
development, he will gain experience and equip himself for later 
roles of educational leadership as well as for professional 
advancement in his discipline. He will iearn to evaluate and be 
evaluated in terms of the new educational program and its goals 
rather thafTanachronistic standard3 of arr easier era. He will have 
a greater sense of participation and fulfillrrWnt as his life's work 
impinges more directly and more meaningfully upon the work and 
lives of others. /^"^^^-^ , / / 

To be sure, many faculty felt anxlety/^qut the new roles 
demanded of them and their colleague? in the IDEAS program, and 
some had quite different notions of the issues. But legislation had set 
ihe direction, and the Project wa^ des/gned to implement the new 
roles, as indicated in the statement ofthe broad goal and amplified by 
the sub-goals and proposal excerpts. Action was then set in motion 
to work toward the goal. 

Approaches Used to Reach the Goal / . « 

The Calendar ^ 

In the beginning of the Total fnstitutional Project, th^ nevy academic - 
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calendar Was a strong and pervasive challenge fdr faculty change. 
The new yearly csjendar split the fourteep-week Fall Term irrtb two • 
seven-week sessions, and nearly every course in the curriculum 
needed to be redesigned, in some degree. Consequently, once the - 
calendar change* was^p^roved as a part of the new curricujar 
• progrann, faculty were immediately compelled to rethink their course 
strategies. ^ , • ' 

Part of tne rethinkmg was demanded by the new daily calendar 
instituted with the seven-week sessions. With fewer dasses, 
scheduled, longej; time blockSs.could be devoted to eachr class period. 
A class period of two to three hours was seen as likely to encourage 
increased use of strategies other than the traditional lecture. 

' InterdiseipUnary Involvement Through the Core > 

The new role for faculty w^s expected to call fowincreased awareness^ 
and skill in interpersonaUelationships, broadened competence in the 
use of varied educational media and instructional methods, and a 
higher level of interdisciplinary involvement. The increased 
/ involvement in interdisciplinary studies was viewed not only as a 
' necessary part of the new role for faculty, but also as a 9ontext that 
might encourage faculty to tcy new media and new learning method 
To function successfully in a more responsive and less authoritanan 
role, faculty would need to help studenteto become self -mot iv^ed, ttf 
see their learning as self-rBalization pertinent to their liyes ouXf \6e the 
classroom. In areas where fatuity were not the "expert/' as%ii 
interdisciplinary core courses, it was felt they would be mo/e (Ikely to 
try different roles. 

The hope, then, was that there would be a serendipitous effect, j 
Trying^new approaches in the le^ thre§itening core courses, faculty ' 
would gain experience and acquaintance vyith th^pproaches. Then, 
having seen .their va^ue and benefit if\ these core cours^es, the facutty 
- would be more-likely to try the approaches within the disciplinary 
courses of their own fields: . • 

.The Main Focus: Summer Retpurce Laboratories 

By faf and awaylthe Summer Resource Laboratory (SRL) was the 
main Activity of the Total Institutional Project and the primary 
approfitch to reach toward the goal relating to faculty. Through the 
SRL, faculty and students were most intensely involved in ^ 
restructuring courses, designing new one^, and otherwise working on 
improved educational strategies. * 

Through the SRL eaph summer the Project provided the time, • 
stipends, resources, and consultants for faculty and students to 
effect program ctiange reflecting "changing tasks, ftnd roles." The 
SRL ks described in detail in Chapter 1 , but one point worthy of 
re-emphasis here is the importance of the experiential factor for 
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faculty. Participation in the SRL was deemed at least as significant as 
a new course or syllabus resulting from the^xperience. As stated in 
Chapter 1 , - ' ' 

. . .gthe most important factor for participants in^the SRL wad 
\ considered to be the process, the affective experience of 
• participation, rather than producing a certain course or creating 

a particular product. ' ^ • - 

But the story cff the SRV and of change is really a' collection of 
many individual efforts. Sorpe of these are indicated in tl\e pfevious 
chapter, for almost all work ijl planning the new core courses as well , 
as in redesigning disciplinary courses was done in the SRL. 

With 50-65 faculty, or roughly fwo-thirds ol, the faculty, * ^ ' 
participating in each §RL, however, even a summary of faculty ^ 
involvement must b.e selective. Thus, the case study apprdach will be ^ 
used here, trying to use ^ limited but varied set of experiences to 
indicate what happened in a more general fashion. 

On the immediately following pages are ^ix^case studies of 
faculty eff Drt3 toward change. These case studies are presented in 
some depth to illustrate processes (iifferent faqulty engaged in while 
redesigning prbgrams and courses. The chemistry example speaks to 
mare active mVblvement of students and adaption of a course to th^ 
$even-week format. The Invofvement of students is al^oappajent \r\ 
the philosophy case study,, and it also contains an account of a 
faculty member's re-thrnkir>g the use of a textbook and thiB faculty ^ 
member's personal response to the SRL experience. The Spanish 
and psychology case studies give details of other individQ^T efforts in 
trying new iapprdaches. The Mojjern Language c^l^stydy ndt only* 
describes the process of change for an entire departmental 
program, but also shows the 'pullmg together" pf/the members of 
the department. Ip the English case study Jhe faoulty'member tells of 
his attempts to individualize a course and thei impact that has on his 
own role A briefer statement speaks to change throughout the 
Humanities Area. . ' . . . 

Ch4mistry, A.Strong focus onlearning-tbrough^oing resulted 
frOm.redesigning,the beginning course around a small number^of 
specially devised laboratory problems. Conceived before the Project, 
this approach was tmplefr>ented and refined during the years of the 
Project an?l geared especially to the new s6ven-week calendar/ * 

The following rationteile fot the laboratory centered approach to 
teaching chemistry is taken from materials used in the presentation to 
the Cherpistry Department'sJSxecutive Council iri December, 1971. * 

^ Laboratory Centered Approach to the Seven Week Term, 
^ Introduction / * . - ' 

The tradftional approach to teaching undergraduaJte chemistry 
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has bedn idgive emphasis to the lecture as the primary learning ' 
experiencferihe laboratory has had orrfy a subsidiary role to the 
lecture. In fact the trend al many large universities ha$ been to 
^ eliminate the laboratory in lower level chemistry courses because • 
of the pressure of largje numbers of students. Yet chemistry is^an 
experimental science an.d its knowledge and theories grow from 
laboratory work. There is evidence that a laboratory centered 
learning experience is^toser te the true nature Qf science and 
\if}e way it is practiced and best learned. Experience al$o 
indicates that a properly planned laboratory can b^ a vivid and 
' exciting way to learn chemistry. We believe that a[ liaboratory 
• 'centered approach taly^s advantage ot the r^ew ^2-2-1-4 calendar ^ 
which rs being instituted at Austin Cotlegei WeXheretpre propoSe ' 
-^^^ aJaboratory centered approach for a Severi w^ek term in the neyv 
calendar. In this approach.the focus would be on a nun)fber of 
* - carefully .selected labora^tory projects through Whiqh sti|(Jents 
* would learn chemistryM.Lecture. use of 1gneyaia*anjd other 

y - technique&would not bje abandoried.but would play>5u6sidiary 
role to the laboratory experience. * ^ : ^ - 

Advantages of a Laboratory Centered Approach 
, We' believe that a laboratory centered approach is'in accord wilH - 
the current understanding of the'nature of science, that if t^kes^ . 
• * ' ' full advantage of the nejw 2-2*1-4 calendar, that it builds on the ' 
past experience^of the chemistry department and is an extension 
of the directions of the program already uMdeflaken (see for / 
example the preface of the current Freshmai) lab manual) and 
that it takes advantage of unique ^possibilities otf our situsftion as a 
^ , small undergraduate institution. 'J - 

A current view of the nature^of science argues that the . 
fundamental unit of science is the paradigm. A paradigm is some 
» ' accepted example of Actual scientific practice; an example which 

^eludes taw, theory^, applicationj and instrumentation togeth0r. 
Such a paradigm cannot be fully reduce'd to component parts, 
and it is the paradigm unit which Js learned and is the model for 
further scientific work. '1p learning a paradigm, the scientist 
acquires theory, methods and standards In an inextricable 
mixture." (Thomas Kuhn, "The Structure of Scientific 
'Revolutions," the Univarslty of Chicagcr Press, Chlcajgo, 1962). If 
tt)ls view of science is correct, then a laboratory centered 
, ' approach is a perfect vehicle for learning science since the 
. laboratory experiment fuses thjBory, application, instrumentation 
and'technique together. A laboratory centered approach woyld ^ 
be th^ very embodiment of the paradigm nature of science. 



The new 2-2-1-4 calendar makes possible a mOre concentrated 

and intense stuaent involvement in learning duringXthe seven 
week terms/Th^ experience of th^l January term offerings in 

chemistry indicates that a laboratory centered approach works 

very w6ll in suphr'a situation. The seven week t^rm seems to call 
^ for more independent learning on the part of the students. We 

believe that the laboratory project provides for more active 
- involvement and self learning from students than the lecture or 

even the lecture' supplemented with media, for media often 
^ .involve the student as a pasB^ve learner. We thus believe that a 

laboYatory centered approach talies full advantage of the new 
s , 2-2-1 -4 calerkJar v ith its associated idea of more independent ^ 

study learning. \ ' • • 

A labordflory cente red approach is a logical extension and builds 
on the direction ofichanges in chemistry over the last several 
years. The geheralichemistry laboratory has moved toward fewer 
J more intense, projects with good response from stuMnjs^atid 
faculty. The organic laboratory has made use of stUaerlt selected 
' projects.^ In ChemistryrSl blocks of'material usually covered in 
the lecture portion of physical Chemistry'^have been su(icesSfully- 
taught ihrough laboratory projects without any coverage in 
Jectyre. The January term courses 5A and 7A have shown the 
' 'possibrlities.and advantages of a laboratory oriented approach ' 
for the concjBntrated afnd intensive time.period. They have also 
shov\/fthfOw^ffective such a laboratory centered apprgaqh car\ 
be in learning chemistry. Thusf in jndving to 5 laboratory 
6entered approach ir\the seven week terms we would be building 
•on a solid fdundatipn of Experience. ^ . * 

The tollpwing. brief description of the fall freshman cherrjistry 
course is taken from,,a f 972 NSF eqjljipment grant proposal: 

The^iw IntroduQlion to Ohemistry^(Chem.\15) is patterned alfter 
^ the ioterirn term coDrses . . . (knd) is built around five extensive 
projects which involve the laboratory, library, amd presentation. 
Background materials me Introduced as appropriate In time and 
scope for each project.\he experimental data are collected, ^ 
interpreted, and developed on an individualized basis. 



Knowledge, theory-. apparlMus and technique are integrated in / 
the process of comjDletlng the projects. . *y- 

In ia68. the Chemialtry faculty first produced its own freshmaW 
laboratory manual. A Modem Introduction to th$ Chemistry 
' Laborato^. During the spVing term o'f 1 972. the faculty devised artd / 
* • wrote several new wperiments for th^ l&boratory ms^nual to be used ' 
. in the^^ell term cours)^: 1 ) The Stufly of SoljjcJsi by X-Ray Powder 
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Diffraction, and 2) Boncling and Structure Determination 
llpncorporating procedures and methods utilizing infra-red and ma^s 
spectrometry). An Appendix, "Notes On X-Ray Powder Diffraction," 
was atso pr&pared and incorporated into^he laboratory'manlial. four* 
^modules on stoichiometry utilizing the mteractive computer rrto0e^ , 
were purchased and converted to APL; directions for their use were ' 
included in the 19.72 laboratory manual. 

The major mbdifigation, since 1972, in Chemistry 15 (Introduction 
to Chertiistry) was the inclusion of more subject friatt^r matenal in the 
classical lecture fnode'in the Fall of 1973, after a substantial majwfty 
of student^ in written evaluations at the §nd bf the 1972-73 year ^ 
indicated a need on their part for more of tlYis fype of njaterial. At 
present, approximately one-half of the avaiilablQ time is utilized in the^ » 
laboratory centered approach in teaching/and evaluatton. Mitior / \ 
modification^? have included reworking, Modifying, or substitution of" \ 
experllilhits into the laboratory. In ^97AJxhe paradigm on crystal 
structure was enhanced by making available to the students a 
•module utMizing the computer for acceping x-ray data file 
information. With the help of'two student assist^nts^^a faculty member '^ 
exsimihed the strengths and weaknesses of the course. Strengths, / *' 
such as the*laboratojry orientation, paradigm approach and the 
emphasis on investigation were retain^. IHowever, the lab manual . 
was reworked to mak6 instructions clearer and to make greater use 
/of the synthesis approaph. In addition, some use of media w^s added 
^(o the courseand a bibliography of supplementary material;B was 
developed. ^ , . , 

Whileihe faculty and well qualified studeJits fire pleased with the 
current laboratory centered Chemistry 15 (Introductiprito Chemistry) 
bourse, there 1s also considerable cpncern regarding the number of 
/Students who fail to be adequately rewarded by the experience. 
/ These students seem to have limited ability to deal with conceptual 
/ information or to work effectively in a creative enviroliment cequiring 
^ greater student responsibility and involvement in the educational 
process. . 

PhHOsophy. A philosophy professor "developed a 
Ibng-anticlpated experiment in Integrating the study of aesthetic 
. ;theories with in-depth in>^olVement In a livingf art form":\ ^ 
v r . The resultant course format consists of a phase in/phase out, 

two stage approach to (1 ) conternpoTj^iry l^eadings and 
t discussions in aesthetics from thaphilosophtcal perspective and 

(2) analysis, casting, directing,, and firoduction of Elmer Rice's 

ejjpressibnistic free-form drama, T4e Adding, Machine • 

(performance dates will be Oet. 2ti and Oct. 29, 1 974). 

This approach has Involved me In the following undertakings; (1) 
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a course format/allowihg for equivalent assignments for students 
vtfiose end-of-citijrse work is mainf^ rese^ch and those whose 
ms\ efforts will bephmarily with the play itself; (2) an integrated 
eVries of (ettures, reWngS* and discussions from both 
. pjiilo$(^hic resources and background on. as well as 
' mlerpretaHive readings in Rice's drama; (3) a schedule of tn-class 
and extra-class time which again treats as equivalent efforts, in 
rese^ch and efforts in play production;,and (4) a method - 
allowing f9r some mvotyement in play production for all members 
fit the class, as well as.proportionate and classwide involvenient 
some on-going academic segment of the course. 

* 'Two members of the class, as well as memt)ers of the faculty in 
Media -and in Theatre, have been co-consiiltarfts with me 
throughout Ihe laborat^ peribd on the s^eral iten^ above. 

in X\ \e process of develG^>ing the pourse, the subject of a textboolc 

aro! ^. Xs the faculty member later descrit^ it] he 

made Ihelfrst ordefm busmesrthe rep teci ng of the textbook he 
had used previously, liwas'one of the best pf its kind (Tillman 
and Cahn. Philosophyoi Art and Aesthetic^}, coipposed of a 
series of excellent cuttings from the phikxsophies of art of 
^thinkers from Plato. thVough Wittgenstein witt) helpful, but not 
.heavilynnterpretative head notes, ideally suited for iUustrating in 
depth both the devek>pment of aesthetic tt>eories in the West and 
the six or eight major schools of thought into which thoee^ 
theories'can be shown to fit«in a word, it was a-perfect resource 
tor a conteot- oriented approach to the.subject. An \ 
. issue^Mnvolven^ip: oriented approach, however, was hardly - 
. ^ryed at all by sucb a texibook, especially in a course whose? 
format called for the ladical teteecopingiof background materials 
in the service 6f time spent on buirent issues in art crittoism and 
philosophy of art and orrthe'studly and pro(|uction Of a fulMength 
play. > ' ' A ' 



Moreiippropriate to thempenmental rnodel, then, was a 
. textbook (Lipman, Contemporafy Aesth^ics) whose selectk>ns 
^ were limited at the outset to a handfol of ''landrpark theories** 
< from the past in order to provkte arich and varied set of cuttings 
/romlhe writing^ of twentieth century aefstfj^cians and artists on 
the bx:i 6S aefthetic experience. tHb'e)(tem&l criteria of aesthetic 
/ . judgment, the intrinsic w(|^rih ofbrt and its object* and ihe like. 

' . This faculty ntember was mvolved in several other activ|ttee. 

eome group ef^h>r^«)g^some on his own, /luring the SRL. He 
. Summarized the'en^re exp^rtee: / • j^^. \ 
For one who detests committee ineetioys and is generally 

^ 7' ' 
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skeptical of ''team" undertakings of the planning sort. I felt truly 
at home with the overall format of the 1974 Summer Resource 
Laboratory. 

I submit, moreover, that if has been a productive one for me, as 
well as being the most stimulating and enjoyable work period.1 
have ever spent at Austin College. In truth, it was a 
tnini-sabbaticaL 

Spanish. One faculty member submitted this proposal for his 
activities in the 1974 SRL. 

... 1 would propose, therefore, to plan a first-year course in 
Spanish in which students woukJ learn first a certain amount of 
vocal^ulary through such procedures as the reading and acting 
out of diatogues, the retelling of very short readings^at first, and 
the playing of games— m geoeral, using means different from the 
struct jre drills based on a grammar point which are commonly 
used 1 cxJay. AfteMhe students have learned some basic words 
artd SI meinces, with sorne advance tietp, th^ couW go on to 
read small piec^^f literature, newspaper and magazine items, 
ank otper similar materials m preparation for talks and 
discussions in class. Grammar woukl be introduced more _ 
graoually than in the conventional approach, with less emphasis 
on wide coverage and mpre on the mastery of tne mb^essential 
aspects, 1^ * 

. During the Summer Resource Lab I wouk) like to r^eslfn at 
east the tirsl semester of Spanish to focus my teaching oftt on 

following objectives* more!emphasis upon acquiring ability to 
nderstand and speak the language aHj less stmss on wide 
qoyerage of grammar; a greater degree of mastery of vocabulary, 
sentence structure, jmd those grammaraspects essential for • 
performance at the std ^Klk's level of achievement; and tess 
adherence to time and text sequences and fimitations, 

, . In Jhe L'ab 1974 IwouW plan to setobiectives v^ch are at 
least in part differemfnom those which w^ have now. to develop 
methods and proceAiies to achieve these new goals, and to 

^..gather some of the^terials needed to accomplish them. I wouM 
PQsearclvthe fteld oKforeign lar^guage instructk)n, study and 
select from texts arus other instructbnal rnatenals available th^ 
tliat are helpful for my purposM, and devise hQtne new fpaterials 

< and JikSs. 1 wouldr probably need some clerical assistance in the 
* ^t>reparatk>h Qf .study guides.and help from the media peopled in 

^the^eparation of teaching ^latcA-iais^ such as slaies^Tllms. tmd 
tapes, hmuld hope to complete the redesigning of the first ^ 
semeiter'dbucs^ by the end of the Sf%^ in time to be used during 



the faH. The degree of succf ss of my project will be measured 
initially by how much I am able to accompUsh and ultimately by 
the reception given the methods, goals, and materials by the 
students. 

These particular^ettorts resulted in a reformulated course ^n the 
Spanish program. EteginnHig Spanish. The Report of Activities in the 
SRL explained further the development of objectives, content, aod 
materials for.the new course. Attached was a copy of the'syllabus of 
the course. Later, this self-evaluation of the degree of personal , ' 
success was enlightening: s 

... I feel more confident and more knowledgeable about ways to 
/ implement the experimental course I )^ill be teaching during the 
^ ^ fall. The SRL provided the time and the materials for research 

and the consultant gave concrete suggestions and sen^^ed as a . 

sounding board. 

Psychology. Botti new instructional approact^es and nitw 
laboratory equipment acquired through an NSF Instruct'ion il 
^Scientific Equipment Grant have facilitated major changes n the 
curriculum in psychology. Fa^l Temi of 1 975 Sfo*^urther 
implementation of the plan sketched in the foHowmg abstract of the 
1974 summer activities of the equipment project director. 

The purpose Qf this activity was to create a curriculum Which will 
enable 85% tO 90% of the psychology majors to d^vefoj) 
laboratory research and study skills so th^t tHey can design . 
independent, original research wfitle reaching 80% mastery of 
the course material. » * . 

To reach thft objeqtives^a shaping or SMCcesSive approximation 
process is being applied. In the intrpdj^ctory course, students will 
run several experiments in addition to'the textbook content of the 
course. The coarse will be taught using frequent JeslPhg. two 
<Jt)ponunlties for remediatk>n at a slightly decreasing 
grade^payoff for each quiz, specification of weekly objectives and 
opportunity for peer tutoring outside of class. In the second ' 
Psychptogy course in the major sequence. Experimental 
Psychology,»Tnore labs will be added, the testing frequency wiH 
. be decreased, the opportunity for remediation wt« be dropped on 
quizzes arwJ gradually faded on lab reports white the peer 
tutoring and the specification of weekly objectives will be 
retained. In the electives which constitute the third course iit the 
major sequence, peer teaching will be dropped, testing 
frequency towered and the weekly objectives will tie made mdre 
genera. For those courses which are lab courses.^udents will 
be expected to generate more of thd Weas f6r exppriments.The 




final courses m th^ major sequence: Learninta Theories and * 
Personality, will both be taught tradftionally wOh majors in the 
-Learnmg Theories class running original research concomitant to 
V Iheir textbook work. 

The participant wrote weekly objectives for Introductory 
\ Psychology and developed a contingency management confract 
\ fok the course and three labs in animal conditioning. This fall one 
\sectfon of Introductory Psychology will be taught in the 
pont^gency management tnode and both fall sections of 
IntrotUjctory will use the learning labs. By the spring of 1975. 
additional labs for introductory will be in use. Also by spring erf 
1975. objectives for Experimental Psychology and Physiologic 
Psychgldgy will be written and^ use, andbgJtv«ourseS will be 
taught as^^ndicated in the procedui:e--8atSe^ the results. . 
obtained li\ these coiirees dunrTgri974-75. additional 
implementation will be made for 1975-76 

Inflf^terjal prepared for students, the purpose and phflosophy of 
the '*contmgency rtianagement mode" in the Introductory cqurse 
were explained. * ^ , 

purpose and Philosophy 

Pot many years evidence has bejen acpumulating xh^x the 
traditional colfege lecture approach to educatlon.was not 
working. Students whose intellectual abilities were sufficientty 
high to be admitted to college, and who expressed sincere 
desires to do well have been ear/iing C's, D's and F's! Further, 
many professors have 6ftefi=^tered that they wished their classes 
Would do better so that they would not be faced with having to 
give low grades to students who they felt were capable of better 
work. If it is true that for most students the measures of 
mtellfectual ability are reasonably accurate and that they are truly 
fnteresfed m doingywell academically and if it is also true that 
professors do not wish to give low grades, then there ^a 
break-down in the educational process^ 

• The syst^ which will be used this 7 weeks is a variation of 
^ contingency management (CM) or pefSonalized student 
instruction (PSI) or minimal acliievement. The lour previous 
courses: in which this variation wa5 used produced very 
promlting results. Over 85% of the classes received etther A or B 
in the courses. These high grades were not "given away" nor 
i*era the courses cryp or "btow-off " courses. "The students in 
these courses learned at much or more about Psychology a^ 
•t4^t8 in <^vemk>nai Psy^ 
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probability, at least 85% of the Psychology 1 1 class will earn an A 
or B this 7 weeKs. J^aturally. you cannot be guaranteed an A or 
B— if yoil expect to be given arv A or B without meeting the terms 
Of this contract, you will be most disappointed. The only Vtrick" 

* or innovltion^f CM (this is the term to be used here) is that it 
takes aj^antage of what Psychologists have learned about 
t>ehavio^nd applies this knowledge to getting you to produce 
for the course/These innovations are not sneaky or 
underha^nded; in this contract the entire system will be outlined 
^oryou. , , . ^ 

PM has several featgres. One feature common to all CM courses^ 
. is a heavy reliance on written material rather than^on lectures for 
the communication of basic skills. A professor can only speak at 
a rate of 100 to 150 words per minute; a student can only take 
down between 20 and 40 words per minute while even the 

* slowest reader in colleges can read, in excess of 150 words per 
minute and wilf always have a written copy'to* review. Lectures 
^re gwen (1 ) when^here ts material whtch should be covered, but 
which is not readily available in written form which can be 

/ understood by students in an introductory course, as with recent 
journal articles; {i) to introduce more^dvanced material beyond 
basic concepts which assilmes that the student has already 
acquired the basics from the texts (this assumption will be made 
in this course and a failure of the student to complete assigned 
reading before Class constitutes a breach of contract); and (3) for 
their motivational value. The motivational value of lectures will be 
enhanced by the frequent useaof visual materials-76xperimehts, 
films, slides. * . / 

CM*systems usually deal with a level of achievememby requiring 
a relatively high perf ormanceJcoiTHnonly 90 to /t#^%correct) on 
small units of material with the opportunity to obtain remedial 
help and retake the quizzes in the event that initial performance 
is poor. One of the rr^ain advances^f this feature is the 
availability Of remedijation as whenmateriat is difficult anct/or 
perforjnance is unacceptable. The student assistants and 
, professor fo/the course are available for answering qu^ions or 
exptainir^g material at the posted office hours (outside office, 
third floor, Xdministration and by appointment). 

A final commdh feature of CM is the specification of^fhe . 
behavion desired (i.e. . what we le*xpect you to learn). Some 
people criticize this approach because It /nakes learning the 
matftrial "too easy/* Apparently these people feel thatjeducation 
should be a guessing*game ih which the student must guess 
what the instructor thinks Is Important Research, and practice in 
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behavior modificatiorv have shown that if the goa? is ter^learn 

. certain things, It is best to speoify those? things in advance. 
^ ♦ 
Modern Language. Summer workshops with visiting consultants 
were the focus of broad revisions in the curriculaSn communication 
arts, music, and modern languages. In modern languages, for • — 
example, Pfofessor Herbert Gross, Head of the Department of^ 
Didactics at the University of Bristol j^England), led a two-week 
workshop involving ^1 the Austin College fac,ulty in that disclDjin^. 
Led by Dr. Sro$s, the Modern Language faculty spent fouM6five j 
hours each day for two weeks in intensive training in the * 
stnjcturo-global method of language teaching. Of particular interest 
were the non-verbal cueing techniques in language learning and the 
methodology of phonological techniques. The following summer, y 
progress made was reported this way: 

In an effort to incre«fee proficiency in the use of th$ language^ 
an0 in response both to increased student interest in 
understanding arid speaking the languag^ amT to current 
emphasis on individualized Histruction^and competency-based 
education, the Modern iar>guages and Literatures Program has 
completely reworked its program. More*'timjBt;for practice and ^ 
contact with the language and a decrease in the volume 6f 
different material to be covered are essential elements in the new 
' format. Many enriching materials will be employed to give the 
student confidence in the use of the language. 

Whereas in the program in use in 1970-71 the students were 
expected to progress uniformly and evaluation was based oh 
whether the studeint could assimilate the optimum amount of " 
material and acquire the highes]^level of skill, or fell short of that 
high standard, the new prograpn will expect that each student 
arrive at a Workable skill in the language 0t a pace whioH'he 
himself finds comfortable. SmlEill group activity and qiscussion 
will place each student with others of like proficlendy. 

Stimulated by the opportunities afforded to the facjittytnembers 
in the Summer Resourcei.aboratories as well as by current 
findings in pertinent journals and publications of the profession, 
this departfyent has been able to develop a curricutum built upon 
the Basic Language Series (14) whi<5h will be the foundation for 
^ use of the languages in further study or wHI provide the 
sfbdent with the type of skill he desin^ and. can use. Although 
' the drasttc drop in enrollment in languages which was one of the 
effects of the dropping of specific requirements for graduation at 
Austin CoUe^ was certainly a forceful challenge to the 
Department to make the languages as attractive as possible, we 
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cannot emphasize too strongly that our major concern in the 
I development of tlie new curriculum has be^n to irhprove the level 
of proficiency In the students as well as to satisfy what most 
students have identified as their major interest in the study of 
languages understanding and using the language as a means of 
communication in the modern world , . . 

The Modern Languages and Literatures Program Unit ts 
confident the future of the Program will be bright, 
fxperirnentation both with the methods and the materials of the 
qew basic series are being conducted by some members of the 
faculty with success. The Workshop in Instructional Methods in 
^- Modern Languages held last summer by ProfessoTHerbert Gross 
.of Bristol, England, as a part of the Project's Summer Resource 
Laboratory, was effective in drawing the members of the faculty 
to a consensus in goals and procedures to be followed. 

The last sentence indicates another important result of the 
Workshop, i.e., the unity it brought to the Department: ThisSvas • 
expressed m different ways by the faculty involved, as apparent' in - 
these excerpts from reports written by three individual faculty 
-members.^ 

In regard to th^ Modern Language Departtrient, I believe that th^ 
SRL hdfl helped, create a climate mofe favorable to 
experimentation and meaningful change. I just hope that we can 
keep the mdmentum going. I also' feel that the SRL has provided 
an 9P0ortunlty|or communication among the members of the ^ 
^>gpartrnent<^methi^ Jhat F have felt has been badly needed. 

Within our Workshop, t>oth as a departmenlandjs_indiv 
)ie worked in harmony and with real enthusiasm, Which we 
4ill continue into the new year. 

Herbert Gross brought our department together iji coo 
enthusiasm j^n the Workshop. I hope it will prove Jasting 

English. prye faculty member spent part of an SRL in applying new 
nr^ethods in planning the Shakespeare course. >k(nong his activities 
Were "updated. reading of criticism and primary texts; revision of 
some personal notes to serve new teaching, methodology; reflecjion 
on any experiences in the last threcf years; coutee planning in wtline* 
form. " As a result, the Shakespeare course wa/*fedesigned and a . 
new 25-page syllabus cQmpleted. Tne syllabus was quite ext^nsl 
including not just assignmentSMd the framework of the coi^rs^, but 
thought-provokftig queslions arra statements about the .verbal pi 
retationships, and interpre^prttprfs iri pcJrformance about vafi 
In the first of the syllabus Jrofacutty membe^spo]s»tO the stuclent 
'^aixHJt his concept "Ol tl^^'vourse 
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Values and Intentions behind the plan for this course 

Before describing specific topics and activities, I want to ask your 
attention to my reasoning that developed as I re-thought this 
course in the light of what I think is aView realism and concern 
about stud4ots and their e^^^enSffces. 

I have seen three genetal, perhaps univetaaJr^86j5ctives in 
'Students who choose a course on ShalJljipeare's plays. (1) / 
Simplest ts to.g.ain Dr increase fdmitiaiity wrth these classics of 
our culjure. (2) They also Want to assure themselves of,.pr 
rmprove, the quality of their understanding by consulting critical 
writings, fellow students, or the professor; the prpfessor's views 
may have an especially valuable r0)e. for in the process of the 
term he^OFfay profess the various^spects ofi pae personality's ^ 
Overaf^fBsponse.to the playyapplled to an immediateaudience 
whose concerns hh knows/(3) Stqdents further desire to become 
engaged for a time withjtfe works, in intellectoal^xercise or 
emotional and imagin*Mve involvement. A fourth benefit of the 

SB, is the preparation they receive for further reading, and 
iaily since this is drama, for performances they will see in 
ture; in sopie cases, also, the preparauon may be for an 
actual particicwion in productions. L * 

Those goals are all very general, however. And how an individual 
needs onvants to go about seeking them or more specifically 
definjrfg them should not. indeed cannot, be embodied in a given 
setof topics, readings, lectures, and examinations. A student at 
IS heivel has no obligffttfilhto oe a universal man, regardless of 
the^bvious value of a bcoad response to SHakespeare. Tests % 
designed to gauge one's approaCih to universal critic-hood wouW 
be in danger of merely prescribing the teacher's values in his 
Wms. A more desirable method of of^atlon, then.. would beio 
maKimize f|.exibility irt topip and manndPW response. I thintoroe 
only qualifying restriction we have to keep in mind is the fadt that 
limited time and money give us a framework of one course vvith 
one teacber and 35-50 students. 

) but a few examples of how my plan tries to allow • 
Jl flexibility within the first three objjBCtivi^s above. (1) I 
piays for common reading, expecting that each of you 
I previously read |t le'ftst one of them and no more . 
of them. You will read 2 further plays, Choosina them 
roup of 13. Which plays you write essays abouns your 
<5ljoice. (2) Vou will read an assigned iimousfofjjritici^ arid 
scholarship, but you may choose the direpiion #id content^pf 
/*^v ^2 cliscussions with sm^fll gi^upsbf, students, you 
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will choose to follow only 2 of 4 possible approaches, 
emphasizing words, ideas, dramatic structure, or'theatrical 
effect. Your discussions thus will be with students who have 
similar interests. 

Within the kind of flexibility planned for this course, F hope that 
stiiqents will be able not only to personalize adequately these 
general objectives but also to find outlets for any other personal 
goals some of you may have. Requests for exceptions to 
specifically assigned activities may raise practical problems, but if' 
not \ will try to work sometl^ing out with you. 

Thifrplan allows, in fact urges, much initiative on your part. I 
h<*e that is welcome to you. espipcially within a context gf a^;* 
really high degree of option. If you need more support from^n^ 
any lime, please don't hesitate to seek it. I feel jsome changed in 
my role as vyell. I have completed most of my part in trfe 
discussions by preparing the study guides. I will be standing in 
front of you talking less than usual, but*he lectures that are in the 
schedule can be more complete and more forcefully mine than 
the mixed recitation-and-lecture pattern I have often used Y 

Essentially ^ of your responses (thought, spciW. or written) to 
the material may tollow out yo^ur own intengstf. altKough you will 
be exposed to a minimal breadth of matenals and to all the ^ ^ 
breadt^Tof my own views that I afn^abjAX&expresj^. Thus instead 
of tests, you will write essays with 01%/the barest specification of 
scope to insure some variety in your>^xperience. When courses 
have been oriented this much to student interests, the greatest 
*pro)5lem has been students' 0mui^ in persevering witl/ 
independent effort and,pi^u^^ results, especially ojWime. 
Many students have comB^learn that essays are , 
work-in-progress andiSarts of a continuing dialog on an i$sue 
rather than the las^'WH^ sQch an attitude can h^^ut I feel the 
need of more fc^aHnsurance 8$^^ built in 

absplute deadlm^ for the es«ys and a ched^iSt of other results 
that can ba^j^tively evittiated as S or U/Consequently. the 
grading systenT for this course is a little different, but I hope 
clear, firn).tai/, and useful for learning. 

Mea-Wide Impact In preparation for a fall 1974 NEH visitation^ 
Chairman of the Humanities Area described the SRL's impact on 
that Area and its value from an overall viewpoint: / 
.Wtthdut the provision of tim^available. during the Summer 
Resource Laboratories as provided by the Project, it wouW have 
been qu\e impossible to'c^duct departmental course revisions 
on such a^massive scala./Nearty every department with iri the 
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Humanities Area has by now utilized the support services of 
media, evaluation, and— through C/l preparation— the computer, 
in restructuring course content as well as experimenting w^in and ^ 
adapting new educational processes. These efforts have/fesulted * 
in (1 ) the review of all courses in programs in Humaniji^, with 
several being restructured in whole or in part, and WUh several 
entire curricula for concentrations being /edesigried or under 
<l0velopment; (2) consiglerable increase in , communication, within ^ 
and among the departments of the Area and the rest of the 
^ College; (3) a heightened awareiJfess among teachers of common 
objectives now being shared friore openly; and (4) a familiarity 
with educational redesign, e.g. modularjeaching or contracT 
learning, which have been adapted to the varied needs of the . *- 
i ^ ' departments. 

Among the most enriching featurefs of the'Summer Resource ^ 
• Laboratory have be^ri the distinguished consultants nnade 
available to department^and individuals by the Project. To name 
' ^ a few, the exchange Divided with Dr. Albert Seay (Musicologist, 
" Colorado College) m Music as they rethought their entire 
program; the workshop pw-Wided by Professor Herbert Gros$ 
(University of BriVtol, EngWnd) in language instruction for 
' members of Moaern Language; or the presence of Dr. Rol^ert 
King (Bronx Ccmege, Citfy University of New York) on * 
communication theory which has helped to lead to the redesign 
ofthe Communication Arts Department— all such efforts have 
brought exciting people into our midst to sharpen the focus of 
the IDEAS Program. , ' 

Briefer mentiotl of other faculty involvements In the SRL - 
illustrates further the impact the Projec#iad on Austin College 
faculty. Different ways of organizing courses Were ihvestigiated by 
many faculty. The following changes in Art, History. Music, Biology, 
^Economics, and Physical Scifence are illustrative examples. 

Art Art Fundamentafs was studied and completely revised during 
^he 1973 SRL. The revised version'of the course featured a syllabub 
which outlined each probleni in detail. This was, in a sense, a use of- 
the modular system, in that a student might u$^ tHie syllabus and work 
at his own speed. There were advaptages (self pacing is motivational 
for some students) and disadvantages* (lack of i^i^ saturation which 
> comes ffom wOTking with others m a^tudio envi|6nment). - 
/ ' Subs^duentj^luation of the revised qouKlllir.emovetl moist of the 
modular aspect and brought the students back into the group studio 
, situation/ 

. / H/sfbo^. Two European history courses w<>fe individualized and 
. adapted for use in the seven-Week term. Jn turning to tlje use-of a 
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new. methodology, modules, the faccilty merfiber allowed his classes 
to restructure the courses M was decidecJ that "Origins of Germany" 
would be organized around the theme of "attempts at unity" while ' 
the course on twentieth century Eurdpe would take a topical 
approach. Students'then volunteered to research and write modules 
which were later critiqued and refined by others. The faculty member 
then wrote syllabi for the use of the modules. The modularizing of 
' each course has given students' ijiore freedom to pursue^heir own 
interests. Although there are deadlines to be met, there is enough 
seif-pacing to give the student experience at budgeting his time 
effectively. This forrhat moves the students away frooi rote learning 
toward a more integrated understanding of the subject matter. 
Although the format now requires greater student effort, particularly 
in the area of self-responsibility, most students agree that they are 
' forced to learn more. This design has also helped to recti$tribute the' 
instructor's time so that he iS3vaj||^ to provide more individual 
attention. "~ 

Music A modular design was investigated and adopted for the 
series in rViusit: theory. The faculty member developed, used, and 
refined twenty-one module'^ for two courses. This process involved 
writing performance objectives, construciing learning activities, and 
developing examinations. and instruments for evaluating ttie modules. 
This modular design was revised and extended in the next SFtL. The 
. faculty member collected evaluation sheets on each module and 
, ^mmarrztfd the si^nificanj changes suggested by students. Each of 
- the twenty-one rnodules in the two theo^*cpurses was then revised 
ahd tested for any additional errors or amWguity with the assistance 
of a music concantrabr who had fallen both courses under 'a 
, traditional lecture sysj^m. [ , 

Biology. The genetics'course was redesigned to be more student 
motivated and student paced. After considering cjifferent. models to. 
' student paced, student motivated learning, the faculty member chose 
a modularized, competency based, self-paced approach. Twelve • 
modcMeS Oearning activity units) were developed covering materi^ai 
^qyivalent to a one-semester lecture course. After one year pf using 
,the modules, the response rff students to this approaifh has b^- 
• ' ovenA^helmingfy favorable. Stifdents^indicate sever^dvantages: (1) 
althoug+i the course is primarily self rnotivated. itJS structured to 
include considerable student-teachejf, studelnt-lstudent interactibn sq^ 
' students do not feel isolate0^nd alienated ^om me teafeher and 
other students; (2) students can wo/k af^the^r o)^ pace thereby 
reducing the pressure iAippsedby^Seadlines^d competition: (3)^ 
' student^ prefer the competency-based apolroach (knowing what js 
expected of them) and the immedi^e iey3ibac\<'an6 reinforcemen 
concerning their performance on com^tefncy tests. 
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Biology, The faculty member attended the American Institute 
of Biological Science minicourse on mbdule making at the. 
University of Massachusetts. On his return, he worked wrth a student 
colleague in constructing two audiotutorial self paced modules for' 
possible use in the cell biology course. The modules were used in the 
course and met with such student enthusiasm th&t the participant 
decided to modularize the entfre laboratory for cell biology. 
Accordingly, the riext summer the faculty member developed 
additional modules on instrumental procedures and made the cell 
biology lab entirely self-paced. 

^ Economics. A faculty member developed an effective innovative . 
, teaching device that would immerse students in the issues of 
introductory feconomics and provide a^eans by which students 
could develop skills in independenJ^Cating and utilising resource 
, materials in economicSy.H« did Uife by designing a series of • 
approximately fifteen piroject^<miiu-modules)that students could 
complete at their own pacp^The /rejects can be completed by 
tndtviduafs or can be usfio in modiffed form by groups of students or 
in typical classes. Mpit of thei^rpjects plac^ a substantial emphasis 
upon the utilizatbn of govern^ment documents. Others are oriented 
toward bankiiurand finan96. Still others are more closely related to 
the type o^^ffort associated with the Social Science Laboratory and 
focus att^tion on topips such as general and specific purpose 
budget^ bonded indebtedness, planned and actual disposition of 
rev^uQ-sharmg fuf>ds, and the implementation of special purpose 
rants. 

Physical Science, The faculty member developed an expfoi: 
science course for non-sbience concentrators. The (cbur^e^Was 
designed with a/semi-modufarized format. The student jsK^mpietes a 
certain number of units for a specific grade. The upiti may include 
traditional modules or may be tasks such,as k^ing a reading 
journal or pamcipation in discussions and^^fmTnars. The design of 
the course aMows for more diverse injefests.jieeds, and abijities to toe * 
fet and challenged in a^greater>afiety'of ways. Thfe level of stUderrt ^ 
nterest should remain.higli^^ttrte competition and time pressures are 
reduced I ^ 

Othfer ristruct^fifT^ went beyor d the bounds of a jingle course. 
Examples are inJWe History and CoTimunication Arts programs. • 

Historyl^flji restruckJring ofMhte sophomore-level American " 
hiStqry course represents the most(impor^nt curric^ular change made 
ifT-rtrts program. The actual implembntation of the change in the fall 
semester of 1972 coincided with the implementation of the IDEAS * 
,^ucational program/The departnient had acted within the *OP%NS 
planning framework, an?l decided *o offeMhe new; course as soon as 
possible. The d3par\ment based ite ehange on the premise that the 





public/ private se.cter of preparatory edtiQation (K-1 2) had the 
rest)ons)bility for acquainting students with the history of the United* . 
States, more particularly a rather thorough knowledge o^the factual 
content. Thus the department turned frpm the traditional survey of 
Amencan history, a year-long study broken intd two semesters of ' 
work, and offered instead the new ^Studies in Arnerican History," ^ 
which seeks to examine American history critically and in-depth from 
sdlectec) perspectives; for example, the diplomatic heritage, the social 
heritage, the cultural heritagerthe black heritage, the role of women 
in American history. - _ 

• In restructuring Complete]/ the former traditional survey which 
the curriCUIiJm had offered, and (poupled With the new 
calendar— yearly, weekly, and daily) in changing their teaching 
methodology, the faculty produced a series Of courses which meets 
the needs of history concentrators, and also tetter, meets the 
requireVnents of non-conpentratbrs' by offering topics suitably related 
to-their individual needs. Moreover, under the new format 
seminar/discussion-melhods increased at the expense of lectures, 
and greater student Jnvolvement resulted. Simulation games created 
and conducted by the students, history prqjacts (batiks, paintings. 
decoupdges, sculptures, original poems, short stories, one-act plays, 
collages, taped recordings) as supplements to analytical papers and 
book reviews, and utifeatlon of student teaching assistanfe in 
con/Unction with th^ Austin Teacher Program-afl were developed In 

\Uwrpe^ibd 1972-1975. Finally,' much greater use WBs made of th^ 
media center, particularly in bringing films and clips into clas^ ad 
warranted by particular dimensions of American history beirug 
studied. . r ' , ^» . 

Communication Arts. The Communication Arts Department 
recognized the need to do more than make superficial changes. With 
the support oltt^e Project Office, the Department's Program Aclvisory 
Committee, and a select group of studertts who were concentrating in 
theldepartment. authorization to bring in a consultant was give8. The 
consultant was to come to the campus and review the total program 
i^f the department Prior t6 his coming to the campus, the students, 
functioning as an acf hoc committee, evaluated the department's 
courses, activities, faculty, teaching methodologies, relationship 
to the College. Their reactions were drafted for faculty respon'se. In a 
joint meeting, the students and faculty discussed the evaluations and 
recommendations. By the time the consultant arrived, both faculty, 
and students were con^incdd that major changes were necessary. 

- There seemed to b^ agreement ^that a proper response to the 
College's commitments required a' review of the department's^ 
philosophy, the developme/itof a coherent rationale for the 
department's responsibilities and relationship to other disciplines, 
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and a reordered curnculum. . . , 

The consciJtant, Dr. Robert G. Kin^ of the ComnBunication Arts ^ 
Department of Bronx Community College in New York City, was 
greatly inruDxpssed with the grounc|work of the faculty and students'. 
. He and hiscolleagues in New York City hati just completed a 
five-year study of th^ very 'matters of immediate concern to this ' 
depaihment. His recommendations in coordination with the work of 
the faculty and students in the department eliminated th^ need for a 
protracted peripd of study and redesigning. One faculty member^ 
described the p^isocess of redesign:- " - 

Each Qou^'Se was considered separately. E^ch faculty member of 

the workmg tearn was asked to research the courses assigned by 

.meanis of investigation of new texts arid new^erpi^ts for thie^ ; 

communication process as ^^^^^'^^^^ ^X MjjSi^ '^ 1" ^^^^ 
' beginning seminar. ^ ^H^^w'^ * v-^;**- ' 

• We then brought outlines of gene(iiird|^nHi^^ sp^ific 

objectives for the courses for ^^V'^^^^WM^ filially. 

a revised forrp of syllabus was ^^^v9lpll^^H^HH|^§d on 

writing two courses ar^d studying ^^•^^'^^ 

Mr. King did indeed help with the succ^^l^^^^l^^ 

There was a cueatdeal of animated disOU$sipr^^i$^ in 

some comprWfise.dt was a healthy,%stirirtulating tessipn.: ' 

I was v^ry excited about our total proieci wtiicTi is to revamp 
update, ^and in some ways, simplify muchj of ^jjr program. The 
coverage in each course id^much clearer and the end^roduct, 
hopefully, is a far superior program. 

And some efforts involved new and'growihg programs, as in^the/ 
case of a Socioiogy course and Asian Studies. . 

Soqiology, The faculty member updated library and'media 
resources related to the study of crimihpjpay aku cf^signed a ^ 
criminology cdldrse that would comt)ine theoretical learning with 
experiential learning. He e)gamlQed library holdio^s related to . 
criminptogy. legal ^rocesseiTcnmjrial inyestigatiipn. law enforcement, 
deviant behavior ahd penology and ordered new library and media 
materials to make the collection more ciirrent. Heithen Structured the 
criminology course around the seminar where stuqents discuss basic 
theories of crimjrrology and their own interests. In Addition, the 
faculty member contacted law enforcement agencies, penal * 
institutions^ and judges in order to arrange student'pxposure to^each 
the institutiorts that deal with the area Of criminal justice. * ' . 
Asian Studies, During the life of the Project, ^the primary growth 
lis program has been due to the increase in librai^ and media 
erials related to Asian Studies. The area has been immensely 
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ttrenj^twoed mroug*i the s u ootementa^ *^ary yam a?^ ^ 
matcihir>g funds frofn me Cant Foundation* tacuny mefnoer i^ 
spe n/ Ta»ts K ferat)*e time me SRL vTewsr^g sMes ancj «i5ns jyepanng 
4^lpfs and searching t>t>feograph« and puC)*>catM>ns fo*' new or 
needed matena^ to add to tne coHecton ^ 

As already noted tr>e mvotvementi of 50-65 facufty each sumtn^ 
over four years are too numerous to mention fvere 8ut to frll out a 
Mt^ more broadty. a bstmg of severa) ott>e«ctrvit>es wi» be gmen 
^ere 

Oas^^ Program. Preparatory of detaited report on 
intennstitutK)rtal television operatKx^s and needs m support of an 
* intenrtstitutional cooperative program in Classics. 

A rmhcan Philosophy, Redewgned for presentation over " ^ 

inlennstitutionai television^' 
' ^ P hi os o phy^i l ^^ of Music, Created rK>cludrng the ^ ~ - 

preparation of extertsive biplK>graptiy, and designed wtm a research . 

paper as an important part of ttie course for the student * 

* j Immunology, A new course created. 
^/ Beginning Calculus, ^edeeidnM on a setf-paced basis. iMfrth 
study guide containing ot)jectives. probtems, ar>d study hints. 

Introductory Economics, Revised. Including greparation of 
educational media materials. ^ 

IntmfatiortsI Relations. .Redesigned with faculty developed 
intemationaJ relations simutatton game that combines some aspects 
of the moc^ UN concept with the peer teaching leind group reseai:c^ 
attributet of Policy Research. >s^ 

Social Science rt^>oratory. On-going computer storage and 
Analysis of regional economic data, pc^ Reaching, teto/ision 
. rruxJules, slide presentation on the role of the4^eboratcVy. ^ « ^ 
Biology Program, Computer applications for biological reprint 
file, isotope records, tes^fng ipodules. statistical dfrta analysis, ' 
student performanance surveys, experimental data records. ^ 

Chemistry Program. Qualitative organic tab simulation, computer- 
assisted instruction (CAI) in introductory chemistry, crystallography 
data reduction and compound cross-references, statistical data. *. ^ 
analysis, reaction surfaces, quantum mochanicsjpplications 
fn physical chemistry 

Mathematics Program, Computer use for cryptdfgraphic analysis 
and interpretation, numilricai anal^is program sett, demonstrative 
----cujmerical analysis. 

Music Program, Development of computer c^li programs 
expanding the student's understandings of scala and modes. 

Physipal Education Program, Evaluation and analysis of fitness 
tests. ; ^ ^ ^ I - 

Business Administratiop Prpgnam. Systems analysis Bimulation. 

I ■ ■• - 
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The ex^T^?i» g ii gR he ft oo^- #»^4on^ casrst^i<&w^.g^ »e 

Summer Resotifce La&of atooes A vanety of other projects ¥we 
urxJertaken by irxJrvxluate arnJ grxxips. rar>gH>g from tt>€ genera), such 
as an in<)rvK5uar$ becocning acquairned with mkdta usage, to the 
more specific, such as a faculty member's working wrth his student 
co-leaders to pian a C 'I course. The examples that are gfven here are 
irrter>ded to show the breadth and ^^allety of facufty invotvements in 
the SRLs. 





P rogr eet Made Toward the Goal 

The Project gc^l relating to faculty was expressed this way: 
^ fo taster racuny aeveiopment towara a more responsive ana 

sopportiw rote as a human resource facWtaVrig ^^od^WTAw/TJ^sg" 
aj>d maturation in a wide variety of contexts. 

AH the course fevisk>r>s end developments mentkmed atx>ve rtmy 
be well and good for their own sake. In terms of the Project goal, ^ 
however, faculty development is the central issue, and not new 
courses. Thus, the chah^es must be examined for what they say 
about faculty. 

Certainly the Austm College faculty have been actively involved 
during the years of the Projeqt. The type of involvement. Indicated in 
the examples giVen throughout this report, shows substantia! 
progress toward the goal. Many changes have occurred in response 
to concern for the individual studeqt and in recognition of differences 
jn needs, styles of operating, and gbals. Thus, the student las more 
choices, both within particular couijses and throughout a mole ^ 
program (as designing a concenkatlon). This type of cha/ige 
seems to indtbate much faculty rpovement in the direction ijidicated 
by the goal. * . ■ 

At the same time,.with individuatizahon has come, in mf ny 
ir^stancee. a different role for thelaquify member. Students are 
\^rking mbre on their own, with facility correspondingly^serving 
.rpore as guides and resour^. Thr^jrole change is also apparent in 
many of the cuificb^ reforms. ' \ * 

In the arealof instructional me^odsrOther data support faculty 
development. lA the spring of 1972, planning for the first in jhe series 
of Summer RMOurce Laboratories. Included the drafting of a set of 
twenty phrass of varied ^cope to£|ommunicate t>oth the purposes 
and some of tie processes of the eRL. ^ive of these twenty 
"objectives" pealt rather direct^ with faculty devek>pment in the area 
ol instructidrpl fpethods: * « 

—To prdnde faculty with a wi^ range of exper^kices In various 
typesof ar>dapj^oachestoil^r>tng. ' * 
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^To help facutty acQutm sii^ m vanous t«actKr>g rf^efhods and 
tec^w^ies and rn utrtof^o educational techrK>togf 

' — To prawJe uodefst^><l^>g of t^>e potential of aducatK^ 
tac^rK)k)gy and grve f acutty the opportunfty to develop sKdte m 
i^g^tng madia and the cofn(>uter. 

. —To help faculty acquire sldns m ^temat^ me&KXis o( de<^i«ng 
wlrtructjonal objectrves. 

—To help facuKy acquire skiiis in defek>p<ng and using modules 

The planners of the Total iMtJtutKDnat Project wefe aware tt\at 
previous informal surveys hadT^ealejl a great variety of 
teaching /learning methods and^jtytes in use at Austin CoNege. 
Hardly any ioio^ikin strategies would be entirely new totf>e campus. 

THtf th»se""o bfec ttv e$^Ugflect ed a c o rtc^fn io^ ^ 

bK>ad-scalelhstrycnonal developmeht to support the "Changifjg 
Tasks and Rdtes in Higher. Education^' referred to in the subtitle of 
the Project Special attention was paid to vai4ls "learning modes" 
during the several Summer Resource Laboratories, and progress was 
reflectedin a collection of abstracts of individual faculty efforts and in 
reports on program development. 

Recognizing that other fontis ^\ evaluatioh and reportin{| could 
noj^oe counted on to provide systematically for information on this 
Jrfnti of progrart) dev^pment, the Protect Office devised 
^ questionnaires based on a prelimipary set of faculty abstracts in <^ 
/ 1975. The items on the questionnaires were % cumulative list of the 
/ instructional methods fadulty saicj they weremtroducing, expanding, 
^ or developing^ as they worked in do^MTse-pianning duririg the 
summers. The intentk>n was to ftfKj outhow important and 
wide-spread these methods and strategies had become and toVhat 
exfent they might indk^ate the directk>hs of significant change in tha 
educatk>nal program. 

Each faculty member was asked to respond concerning each 
course taught during the Fall and Spring Term of ^1974-76 as td which 
if any of the approaches on the list wefe significantly used with that 
particular class. Then the Program Director for each of the 21 
curricular programs was asked to sumifftarize the results for his 
program and to indicate whk:h items on the list had been significantly 
increased sinceHhe 1970*71 academic year. Thereover memorandum 
to Program Directors attempted to focus this inquiry on two broad 
questions: * 

. ' What is thelDEAS at Austin c:k>llege educattonal program like as 
to its approaches to teaching and learning 

In this respect, how is it different from the Austin College ^ 
curriculum of 1970-71? 
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Frofc thetiegvming ft was r^cofpuzad mA/Mi\ a st^vey would 
have ^rtainlwmtatk>os of scope amJ c^^ec^^ The approaches 
feted on th€^iestk>nnaires if>cluded. sonri^hat arbftranfy.' onty 
those tdent^pi in the preliminary set of abstracts (there was no 
mentK)n of lectures, for exampte) Although faculty were invrted to 
add to the list and many did so, the additional items were so variously 
worded Utitf they couW npt J>e riasonabty summarized: Both the^ 
que^jfonnair^^^Macutty and those for Program Direc?tors called for 
personal judgrnSnfe conceimina significance, deliberately avoiding'^ 
any attempt tti define for the febpondents what might properly 
constitute either "significant use" or ''signfripant increaserT^hus the 
result is a composite picture o/ faculty and Program Director 
percepttons regarding a parjiall list of strategies, resources, and 
methodoloaies / — 



meihodologies, 
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items. The [iictu/e'that emerges is one of marked 'increases in 
individuilizSd ^(nd student-ad;ive modes ot mstruction'and in the 
varied use of educational mwia and technology. The most dramatic 
Increases were in peer teething, self-pacing, alternate assignments 
or alternate learning trapks in the same^course, sinlBlation gamesi 
and such media as audio tapes, lilms, slides, and film strips. 
Somewhat less drarrvatic but also impressive wfer^^he increases in 
student-originated projects^ in courses, task group approaches, , 
programed instruction, ahd^^ of computers, transparencies, and 
videotaping. ' 

Independently derived data are available on media use and 
production ^d on interactive co/npu!ing in the records of the ' ^ 
EdUtation^l Resources and Interactive Computin^'Servrc* Units of 
thfe kistitutional Project. These dat^ confirm the jiidgments^of; , 
progranv managers concerning the radical inoregse in the use of 
educational technology. Media records indicate iin increase in ^11 
categories of services ranging from a ratio of tff ee-tp-one to a ratio 
of eighteen-tp-one during^the period of the Project. ;* 

The Interactive Computing Service Unit ref>orted that t^ 
different programs made major academic use of interactive ' 
computing'as compared with only marginal^use prior to the Project 
Applications included use of testing modules ^nd the i itrpduqtiorji of 
data retrieval applications. The unit's 'principarpt>jecti\ e^that'^f f . 
4>romoting and assisting in the use of computing in fhi educatl|^l 
program— appears to have been well realized. In addition to thetJ/l ' 
familiSrizatidn program, betwec^n one fourth and one tiird of the 
faculty make occasiOnakqse of ihterac^ve computing as appropriate ' 
to their needs. Attitudinal changes are difficult to assess, but 
reasonable progress is evident in developing an opJeaiess a^d 
receptivity to computer-based methpds and materials throughout the 
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TABLE I % 

SURVEY &F INSTRUO^ONAL METHODS k/S£D IN THE 
21 CURRiCULAR PROGRAMS AT AUSTIN COLLEGE 1974-75 



Inatnictlonal MttliuU 



Mo. of pfOQfWM 

Ho. d proQmw RopodkiQ < 
rtpoffln9 stonW* cwil IncfMM in 
In . UM coMpmdio 
1»74-7$ t IfTO-TI 



Use of educational technology 
Slides and/or film strips 
Transparencies ^ 
Audio tapes ' 
Cinema (movies) 

— dompul e i [ 

S i m u l dt lofv^m ^ 

Videotaping ^ ^ / 

Live televised instruction / 
Laboratory; "learning by doing * 
Use of peer resources 
Peer teaching 
Group interactive methods 
Task group approach 
Discussion group approach 
Use of problero solving approaches 
Use of pr'ogramed instruction i 
Use of self-pacing competency-level materi 
, Use of alternate tracks in the same course 
Use of choices among assignrrvents in course 
Use of learning corttracts ' 
Use of student-planned courses 
^Use of student-originated projj^cts in 
courses 

Use of conference mod^ indivfdu^ized 
instruction other Xhan/ry directed and 
independent study Qourses 
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Of the twenty-one jcurricular programs, the number shown reported a significant in- 
'crease m the use of <his' method, resource. oi/^aXegj in 1974-75 as compared with 
1970-71 For tWo of these — Gommunicatiof«otuiry-Commun^ation /Leadership and 
Policy Research — there were no comparrffti curncular programs in t970-71 • Two 
others — Communication Arts and Qeograroic Area Studies — have undergone very 
radical expanstpn and refocusing since 19^tl T^n other programs have been funda- 
.mentally redesigr>e<] throughout, with varying degrees of curricutar revision in the re- 
maining prograrrts > 

{ 
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educational program V 

Vhese separat^^i^^pcKts of the MMta and Computing Uorts 
reinfQfce the findings of the lnstruct>onal Methods Survey Aft resute 
ciearty ^utetanttate the mam conckjsldn there has been brodd-^icate 
ervel^pment m the directK)fi proposed and fostered by the 
^nstftutohoLProject. 
a more general way, results of the (nsfrtutlonal Functioning 
tnvefHof^ and the Institutional Goals Invaitory show that faculty and 
stodefifypercefvetnnevatk>n as a comniJnplace occurrence at 
Aus^n College. The specific nature of the innpyations occurring is 
^t (dfentilied «i the Inventories, tnjt that should be apparent from the 
. earlier narrative of this report. 

In regard to the SRL, all evidence indicates that it was an 
ovafwtielming sunrftss In tha I n^Dftpth Init^iAw^ hnth ffir.iiHy anH ' 

Students cited the^RL asJ^o^ficiaLaodihia^was supported 
numerous times in reports of individual faciifty^n their SRL 
involvements. An excerpt from the report of the Student J^rogram 
Advisory CommitteeUllustrates their feelings: 

The Summer Resource Laboratories have been very valuable. In 
fact, it is considered suicide to discontinue them . . . One 
indication of the value of the SRL is the amount that has been 
accomplished each summer, not just in proqram^, but in the 
renewal of people. 

Thus, some students have seen a change in faculty. It appears that 
the institution's resources were marshaled leffeotively. and that the 
primary approach used to reach the goal was well received. 

Furthej; evidence of role change is woven throughout faculty 
accounts of th^ir experiences. In various places faculty acKnpwlec^e 
a shift in the use 'of their time. Not that any savings in time have been 
effected by the Project, but some faculty have indicated that they 
now have arid take npore time for individual assistance to students. In 
turn, this out£ome^uggest&4iat facujty have cestruptured courses, 
and that the restructuring fasten done in such a way that faculty 
rotes are mo^e facultative and supportive. ^ . 

Problems do remain, one of which is the concern among some 
faculty about the extent df their involvement in the interdisciplinary 
core courses. This concern is related to overall workload problems. in 
general. The report of the Program and Project Steering Committee 
expressed itthis way: 
^ .Throughout the program rep>orts a cqmmon theme, perhaps the 

number one issue, is time for faculty to do their work . . . • 

Related is the expressed frustration of having to meet 
' . intefc^iscipllnary demandiSr with a resulting loss of competence In 
the faculty member^ area of expertise. Faculty feel they should 
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give priority in the use ot.ttme to their own diifcpline. The 
perceived reduction in effectiveness in the discipKhe is dueio 
both an overall time problem and tf\e invo>vement>in ' 
interdisciplinary activities. The frustration in being unsatis|ied m 
one's activities can be debilitating. Also, individuals differ m the(r 
ability to carry on different kinds of activities simultaneously. 

Certainly, part of suph a response is natural during a tim^^peak 
actjvtty, such as the TotaMjisWutionaLProject. Anrfthe resistance to 
core Involvements may alsb be natural in an ecKfoational program that 
has so recently institutionalized new ones^^Tne resistance may " 
.decrease on its own as time passes, and^ oth^ procedures are 
instituted that affect overall workload (we next chapter). On the other 
' hand, some adjustments or lesseninjg ^f core tasks may be necessary 
in the future. 



CoAclutldti ~" 

As with student role changesyprecii^e docQmehtation of faculty 
change is difficult. The case $tudy approach Y(as been used in this 
chapter to try;to provide sorne documentatiort. The many instances of 
individual effort on the partof the faculty members* cannot be denied. 
As the Faculty Re^ew an(z Advisory Committee observed: 
In regard fc the three goals pf the Project, there are some 
feelings that the fi;^t two (student andJaculty) have been 
achieved, altboudh doQumentation is difficult* From an , 
educational poi;i?of view, techniques have been followed that 
shg^ld ii^dd to fostering self-directed jc^arning and facilitating the 
• maturation of learning. The use of the techniques can be 
' dOiGumented. , 



* 



Moreover, iostfifing faculty devetopment is also a process, as is 
fostering student self-direction. Perhaps the Austin College faculty ia» 
not yet to the point on the continuum where therfe is egse and 
advanced capability Ji facilitating self-directed learrung on the.part of 
students, but progress^igpes seem to point towSfd ^at direction. 
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litlp^cTof the Project On the 
Institution 

Statmi^nt and Amplification of the Goal Relating to the Inttltuttdfr 

The role of the institution, and^change in that role, were considered 
crucial in the Total Inslitiitional Project. An otmous tactor was^the - 
need for the College to be supportive of the Project activities 
undertaken by students and faculty. But there was a fundamental 
concern for sustaining the spirit of renewal beyond the period of the 
^ ^ Project so that change could become a built-in mechanism of the 
- " College's operation. The Project goal relating to the institution 
expressed this concept: 

To develop and implement College-wide structures and modes of 
operation which will enable the College to maintain a process of 
institutional self-renewal on a long-term, continuing basis. 

Many items were included in th^ broader goal, each a significaKt 
factor in itself and at the same time a necessary constituent part of / 
the broader goal: * ^ . 

a. To combing many reform and self-renewal programs, some 
common and others uncommon, to forge a unique } 
comprehensive effort involvir\g all members of^n institution and 
coordinated from top to bottom (rather than segmentally) over a 
four-yeaf' period. 

b. To use multiple means simultaneously to change an 
institution— new calendar, Summer Resource Laboratories for 
retooling courses, infusion of consultants, new governance and 
management systems, new rewa|[:crsystems for faculty and staff. 

c. 'To work bn administrative role changes and acfministrator/ 
faculty relationships 'concurrently with educa^nal role 
changes and faculty/student relationships, 

• d. To strive tagain acceptance of educational researcn and 
development as a part of the career responsibilities of liberal arts 
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faculty members and as a means of meeting the future needs for 
educational creativity and jMdership on a broad basis. ' 

e. To dovetail current time- aad finance-limited reform efforts - 
with newly developed on^ioing programs so that they become 
part of institutionalized strrctiirei for renewal. 

f. To institutionalize ihe potential for continuing renewal not just- 
by lines on an organization chart but also by nurturing the 
capabilities and talents of individuals. \ 

Several of these sub-goals were stated in a general way at the 
time the Project was conceived. In the original p/oppsal, the impact 
of the P.roject on the instftution was seen th^ way: V 
This p froject will ai^pw Austin Colleg^o *trengthert^its 
"c^ommitmentto planning anfffto purpoMhjl ctrarTgerxThe 
^ - ' aoMentrated^ffort^ relatively shorrperiocLot time) on a _ ^ 
bortiprehensive project (irlVplving all aspects of the institution) 
will provide^Dtual benefit and support for all p'arts of t^e project. 
Such concentration, however, demands inten$ive work afid 
productivity, Austin College is ready for Jlhis peak level ot activity 
in order to sustain the significant progre^ and momentum which' 
have already developed. 



The Colle^will continue to fulfill its role of educational 
leadership the Southwest and service to higher education 
through this project. The College will be able to aid other 
institutions and be benefited jtstelf. Media and educational '] 
techndtogy will be»used albng with cooperative ihterinsWtutional 
relatipnships to establish effective and economically feasible ' \ 
programs.' i ' 

More tMn anything ^se, the quality of the Ausfin .College^ 
program-wittTthe impact of the humanities in elevating valvie 
consciousness of the entire program anfl the impact of the ^ 
sciencfes in providing rational methodologies and resources for 

progranrts— will change the substance and the style of the 
^ucational process in significant ways. 

Science and humanities^education wiirbe improved within each,, 
* discipline and area. Each existing<course in the sciences and # 

humanities will be completely redesigned in te^ms of the f^^f^V;^ 

approaches and project goals or will be replaced by new pourses^^^^ 
' or programs. These programs will be Individualized to meet I • \^ 

student needs and less forrrlal approaches will used in boVh 



'Thit paragraph refers to interinstltutlonal partt-of the Project which were rwT 
and thua were not undertaken. ' . 
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on and off campus prograVs, ^ 

A set of process^tQ effecjt^fbhairge in education in terms of new 
goals for eduGOTOn and a^of new evalu4f4<fn procedures will 

. be developed and tested. I^example, the evaluation of faculty 
for promotion and tenure rtiust be responsive to the new roles 

• and the new program. Institutions roust understand better the 
processes of purposeful change and strategies for cooperation 
and evaluation if th^y are to survive in this crisis time for 
educational institutions. 

;^Thtjs much was envisioned in regard to thejnstitution. This in 

turri called for a variety of approaches to strive toward the goal. 

♦ 

ApproachM Used to Reach the Goal 




The "Total" Aspect of the Project 

The "totar^aspect referred to the attempt of the P^fej^t to be 
all-inclusive, to Involve all parts of the institution in Wiahge. The hope 
was that a synergistic effect would occur whereby more cftange 
woul^d take place than would be the casfi^ a series of separater t 
projects. It seem6d that too often efforts in one area became 'MosT^ 
because everything else in the larj er framework continued as usual^ 
Moreover, the total approach meant that all the pieces would be 

a whole, a marked contrast to the 
jence that ordinarily exist in a 



brought together and dealt with as 
specializaU^n'^qd isolated indepe 



college with its departments, courseV and special operations. 

TotatQess also included an flttitude or way of thinking about the 
College anbste program^^^gO^*^^ exemplified in working 
processes. It wSt»^''Htfwdo we** emphasis on working together, with 
all realizing that ewrvone-shared ccmnmon goals in advancing the 
College, that all wereVi it together The clitpate became one of 
working together and ptApbgefeflchange. 

Further, increasingly the economics of operation was becoming ^ 
a factor. Separate operations had the potential to accumulate costs 
and problems that could be almost impossible to handle. Thus, an 
approach was needed that^tould be more flexible and move more 
quickly to make impact on the entire institution. Technically, the 
Project appeared as an operation outside trie mainstream of the 
College's yearly activities. Most Project involvements cdme in the 
summer. During the year, the Prolect Office monitored progress, 
worked on plans for the next summer, and had direct relations with 
advisory groups and individuals. Operationally, ho weve r , t h e Project 
was much hiore complicated and even seemed^ paradox. In one 
sense,\ it was a separate undertaking given high priority, and in 
another sense, it was the basic operation of the College. Wfth the 
.educational program already legistated and being impleknented b|y the 
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Project, the Project' ^as integral to the everyday routine of the 
Colleqe; yet it was new, subject to experimentation, change and 
improvement. Ttigjegtrlar college program with faculty, students, • 
deans, and committees w^ involved, with individuals performing 
usual functions, but also;^ith people studying and evaluating what 
was being done and pla^^ning next steps. Roles were changing and / 
the frustration with the/mix of the old and new roles resulted both in 
attempts to perform new roles or techniques and in slipping back into 
old patterns. Thus, the Project was operating the College "as usual" 
in terms of the regular schedule of events, and simultaneously it was 
also providing a whole new impetus for change. This mixture was 
symbolized by the existence of the Program and Project Steering 
Committee, a group of administrators who assured the fusing of 
Project and regular activities. Such f u sir^g underscored and provided ' 
a means for the totalness of the Project. 

And the totalness of the Project went beyond strictly 
Project-related activities. Impact caifne on other College pperations, 
primarily through the participation Qf the Project Director and the 
Project Coordinator in the regular Governing Council, Committees, 
and Workshops of the College, Furth'tr, the Project Director, as Dean 
of Educational Research and Development, was responsible for ^ 
processing pr(jposalsfor other projects, such as Student Gfriginate^y 
Studies and individual facutty r^earch.projects He alsd^was a 
participant and counselor in procedures for the development of 
career plan« for individual faculty (explained later m this chapter). 
Thus, the Project Was truly a major resource activity for identifying 
issues, providing ideas, and maximizing opportunities for the total 
collede operatipn. 

OntOB of Educational Research and DevelopmtDt ^ 

Prior to the beginning of the Project, Austin'6ollege established the 
Office of Educ^atio^^lBBsearch^rnd Development. The position of ' ^ 
Dein of Educational Research and Qi^velopment was created and 
filled by Frank Edwards. He was^also named Project Director in the 
proposal to the NEH and the NSF. 

WiXU the creation of this Office arid position, the College 
re/cognized the important role ol creative leadership for the Project 
apd for striving toward the Project goal relating to the institution. 
1US, a Project Director was not just simply named, 'lilil^c^j ^ 
>sitlon was created that would have broader and longOTlastrng 
mificafions for the College, with the Project diredtorshrp being one 
i the responsibilities involved. 

The role of the Dean of Educational Research and Developnient . 
ds defined in terms of responsibility for educational planning and 
development, for providing leadershijpkand information on issues and 

/ ■ ' ^ ■ ' 
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trends in higher education, and for helping to maintain a dimate of 
creative development for ideas and innovations dealing with 
educational problems and issues. The Dean of Educational Research 
and Development coordinated the planning ofceducational projescts, 
proposed programs, and assisted in the prejmaWon of projects on ' 

, ^ college-wide programs and issues. For exa^le, he Worked with and 

assisted faculty in xtfe development of research and educational 
, projects,, coordinating^hese prior to the submission of proposals. He 
assisted with the proposals, the evaluations of the research, and the 
operation of projects where required. In this and other ways he 
served as a resource person in the Career Development program and 
represented the College in many interinstitutional cooperative 
projects. By being an^x-officio member of the College's Governing 
Council and a member of the Executive Office, the Dean had the 
opportunity to make input and help raise issues so that the College 
wo^ld be kept aware and in a climatfe of creativity and innovation. 

/ The creation of the Office of Eduoatidnal iResearch and 
development illustrated a problem' that mapy others in complex 
organizations had identified: the tendency for routine operations to 
// absorb the time of the line-operating executive, leaving inadequate 
time for planning and creativity functions. The experience of Austin 
College over ^o decades confirmed this tendency as a problenru 
Consequently, in eac^^riod of the College's major curricular and 
V program revisions, Separate committees and task forces were 
^ organized, thus separating people from their regular operations for 
the study and creative planning. (The traditional self-study process 
* . for reaffirmation of accre ditation is designed along this same pattern 
of separate committeesvind planning operations.) Thus, the central 
leadership for the Total I nstitutional Project was likewise separated 
from the mainstream of (m-going operations! Ihrough the ' * 
establishment of the Offi :e of Educational Research and * / 
DeveJopment. At the sanr e time, the Office was related to the building 
of a stronger and mqre creative operating structure and process for 
the College. / ♦ 

Consultants, th^ Ad^ory Panel, and the 125th Annivertary 
' " Commlsalon \ 

. ^ Basic to the Project was tM use of a variety cf people to bring to Hie 
College an impact from the broader woriJl of higher education. 
Consultants were certainly important in the Summer Resource 
Laboratories, as they brought! information and icjeas as a rMdurce for 
the College's Project. ^ 
A second approach has involved the use of recognized 
, / authorities to crittque the Project in light df thl^ir background and 
iindersfanding^ Thjs was expressed structurally through the Advisory 
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Pane/, described in Chapter I The use of the Panel was a te^t of the 
hypothesis that usmg consuttants coltectivety over an extended 

.period of time would be of §reKter benefit to the Coflege than using 
Ihem only singly or for a Hmit^ trme \ 

The Panel's liaison role to trte funding agencies was very loosely 
construed by the Panel and wasjfocus^ pnmanly in guiding the 
evaluation of the Project. With the Panel, outsiders who nonetheless 
had become famiHar with the College and, versed in the progress of^ 
the Project were available for help in formulating evaluation pfans^nd 
for actual participation in evakiatiofy. 

Jhts experiment ,in the use of consultants was a most helpful 
device. It not only gave the College better use of consultants oyer a 
three-year period, where continuity and getting to know the Qonege" 
and one another wer^ extremely helpful, but also the team effect of 
the Advisory Panel was beneficial, with the interplay— even tt>e 
differences of opinion that surfaced as issuer were faqed— being 
instructife. The liaisoff role to the funding agencies brougljt SLdegree^ 
of ot)iectivity and "arms length" evaluation to the process. In mte 
regard, the^Panel was especially helpful in identif^g criteria and 
establishing procedures for the intennew part of the evaluation plan. 
The Panel's own evaluation of the Project is contained in a separate 

, report submitted to the funding agencies. ^ 

A third approach to the flse of outsiders occurred during the time 
of the Project. tl\ough it was not dlr^ctly a part of it. This was the 
lj25th Anniversary Commission of^stin College. Created by the 
Eioard of Trustees, the Commission was composed of 125 people with 
various l)acki3rounds and areas-ofexpertise. Some had partteular 
iiteres^ in programs, while others had special constituency 
lelationships. 

The Commissk^n accepted a three-part charge from the Trustees. 
(1^ to review the College's education^' program and to make 
Recommendations for plarmiig next sleps. (2) to broaden and 
Strengthen the College's constituengles, and (3) to focus attention on 
ustin College during its 125th anniversary celet>ratk>n. To 
ccompli$h these objectives, the Commission was organized into two 
ets of cpfnmittees— program coitimittees and constituency^ # 
mmitt&Ss. Jn addition to U>rt5ommission and its functfom. there 
hs also a campaign celebrate tbe425th anniversary 

Conducted by the/pdstees, the Developmdrit Comn 
the campaign s^SghX to raise $12.5 mylnon. much of 
help endow and l^nderwrite the programs of the 
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Project imd its installation of the IDEAS educational program. For 
example, there were several special events which provided 
communication and education for Ihe College's constituencies. 
PuWiCfty material for the 125th anniversary added to the broader 
public understanding. The I25th Anniversary Commission concluded 
its work with a report to the Board of Trustees entitled "Bridges to the 
Future." This report and related Commission matenal^ have been fed 
into the Project proc^ses as additional cntique and sugoestions for 
consideration in pA'ogi^m adjustment. 

ProfMstonai Devetopment of Faoilty and Staff ^ 

Pnov jding resources for persor>al renewal certainly was done through 
^he Project, especially its Summer Resource Laboratory. This was 
also considered a part of the College renewal air7>ed for the 
institutional goal. 

At the time the Project began, the College was in the early stages 
of planning and dev^ping a Career Development Program whereBy 
faculty and staff needs for growth would t>e co9rdinated with the 
institution's needs. Self-fulfillment of the individuars own professional 
goals was to be tacilitated through the continuotjis support of the 
College. ' ; 

The Total Institutional Proj€fct and Career Development Program 
were related both substantively and philosophically from their 
beginnmgs. An early statement of that relationship came during an 
April 13. 1972, meeting before either of the Project's supporting 
grants was awarded and before tf^e Austin College Board of Trustees 
had taken official action to approve the Career Detvelopment 
Program When a question was raised about possible faculty 
reluctance to participate in one of the self-assessment and retraining 
procejkjres of the first Summer Resource Laboratory, the Project 
pir^or*s response was an unequivocal expresskxl of the 
relationship: 

We should not present the Proj^t and the summer activities BS 
something apart from the continuing relationship of a faculty 
member to Austin College, In the Career Development Program, 
^hat type of growth wilt be infused it^to the relationship bs a whole 
and not as a separate summer activity. 

, The Project will be the strongest j^ay for a faculty member to get 
at the business of Career Devetopment. 

— I another way. ttie concept of the SRL— the College's . 
:utty devek>p profettionaHy within a framework joint 
t th^ meets the needs of both the individual and the 
I t>e institutionalized in the Career Development 
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Career /Development emerged from the College's concernior 
faculty and other program personnel in today's changed situation in * 
higher education, -changed in terms of the concept of tenure, job 
markets, evaluation, obsolescence, creativity, salary and economic 
conditions, and new roles and career requirements, especially in the 
- smaJI liberal arts college. These all combined to bring new thinking 
about faculty and staff, the key to the quality and creativity of the • 
Coltege-and what it can (lo for students. 

Accordingly, a task force was appomted to work on these 
problems. As a result of that and other staff work, the Board of 
Trustees took majof actions regarding the College's personnel policy, 
all interrelated and In some ways touching on the Career 
Development Program. 

I Therrwas a reinterpretation of the College's concept of lenufe. 
Professional development of the faculty member was buitt into the 
Career Development Program and required of ail faculty, tenured and 
non4enured, aruJ other program staff personnel. In ttiis way the* 
College began assuming the risk of keeping a faculty creative rather 
than relyiog on turnover of young faculty. It wa3 the risk of having a ^ 
high percentage of tenured faculty and the risk of having higher 
salaries f^r older faculty. Careful evaluation and standards for 
promotiorts and tenure would be needed, and t^ie decisions and 
administration of these judgments would have tb be handjed carefully 
because 9f the long-term implications for the quality and preatrvity df 
the facultV. At the same time, the changed job market situation with 
the surplus of doctorates meant alternative career development plans 
were especially important. 

A nev^ compensation standard was designed to insure that the 
College wOuld build in salary levels that would be realistically 
competitive. The mUfe^m target for average faculty compensation is 
the mean compensation in twenty other institutions specially^elected 
for a l>aiance among the various types of colleges and umvereities 
with which Austin College competes for faculty. Salaries of individual 
faculty are based ori the contribution that tt>e faculty member makes 
to the College and on the merit of that individual's performance and 
contnbution. adding to the security of the new tenure policy. 

The Career Development Program itself becarrte a process for A;/;, 
each faculty member to documenf his understanding of his present 
roie and responsibility si Austin College. Career planning and ; 
evaluation became the key factor in promotion and tenure quesition^. 
The faculty member must be specific about his peponat goaia and 
plans for professional development, and prc^>ose a specific plan for 
the next four years. He works out the career dmelopmeht plan with 
his Program Executive (Area Chairman), ind there is also mailable a 
iWeer deveiopmeni courfsek>r« appointed from the te 
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and others to assist the faculty member in thinking through and 
planning his career development. This process is done on a four to 
five year cycle arid% a bask: element in the individual's self-reneWal 
processes incorporated into the total program bf Austin CoHege. 

The Career Development process takes somewhat the same • 
approach thq^e College uses with students for personal 
goat-settihg and educationdl plans and applies A to faculty. It also 
attefmpts to match the personal goals of the indivkjual with the 
institutionai goals and pnortties arid educational r>eeds. When both 
persona) goals and instftutk>nal goals are Coordinated, the personal 
fulfillment of the indivklual contributes also to the development and 
the success of the College. This process th^ results in the 
imdivkluars plan for short term study leaves, special projects, writing 
k book, research. sat>t>aticals. etc. The indivklual's plan is 
coordinated with the Coltege's plans, schedules, and abtitty to help 
underwrite portions of the'specific plans. The plan becomes a 
consctous and specific effort ^or the personal growth and 
devek>pment of the indivkJ^al faculty member in the context of the 
College's capat>ilfty. 

In terms of the Total lnstitutk)nai Protect,-th# Career 
Devetopment Program attempts x4 0rov1<#g" ^n a more personal way for 
the indlvkluai faculty member to bontinut professtonal dev^opment 
ak>ng some of the carefully consktered ^d relevant ways that were 
part of the Summer Resource kaboratoty. (Even group approaches 
either during the year or in the summer «n9 still possibteO TheN- * 
Summer Resource Laboratory was very important in initiatir>g faculty 
into processes of personal goal-^ttng and evaluatk>n. 

Xhus. wtiat is happening in higher education, what is relevant (or ^ 
the College, and what is relevantjor the indrvklual are all parts of the 
cpnt^xt for the continuing career devek>pment cortcerr^. Career 
devetopment becomes ttie^essence of fighting the pfot>lem of 
ot>solescence. With the career devetopment process realty working, 
both for the indivkjual and for .the Institutton. it is one of the keys to 
individual and instituttonal seK renewal. 

O oel eel t l ny , EvaliMllon, and R e newa l on the Program UvM 

One of the m^ significant coptributtons of the Protect to tong-tarm . 
instituttonal renewal was expq^ng faculty to and giving them * 
experfence in the process of goal-eetting and evafciatkd) in reiaOon to 
programs. This came about^ough the Surnm^i^^eou^ 
LaborMortea, first in regard to cora programs^vid then wft^^raapect 
to departmental programs. In the original prc^poaai to NEH Md NSF. 
there was a management and atructunii«toment to deal w(th theae^ 
iaauea and to instituttonaize the p r o c eees j . Thalalen^ hpwever, 
was not funded. ^ ^ • 
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^ Yet the College knew Jt h« to deal with this basic problem. Thus, 
without Project funds, the College expanded on^at had begun in 
the Summer Resource Laboratories in terms of program renewal. 
This was done by designing and installing new governance and 
program management systems. 

Austin QDllege has a history of concern for effective operational 
structure and management, and a greaVdeal of experimentation had 
occurred over the past two decades or more. In more recent years, 
however, the change process had greatfy accelerated— change in the 
conditions artd responsibilities of college operations and 
interrelationships, in fast-moying external conditions, and in the 
imposing of legal restraints -^d affirmative action r^^r>sibiifties. 
Neither the former faculty gfdverilance in the "town hall meeting" 
approach nor the authoritailan approach of president 
characteristic especially of the ^mall liberal arts college^ seemed * 
feasible any longer. Any combination of the two did not really suffice 
to. deal with the modern problems of a college and its leadership and 
management. Related was the chan^r>g role of Trustees, both in 
terms of corporate ar>d legal responsitMlfties and tiaMtties, as wel as 
coostituerKy representation and participation. arKl in heavier burdens 
of institutional finance. Such changes created r>ew concerrts for ways 
to preserve the values of the former systems endways to design a 
stnicture and management progranVthat provided for oreative 
programs and leadership arnj also for effective but flexible methods 
4^ operation adequate to deal with rapidly changir>g cor>dvtKms. 

the OPENS process there was agreem^ that although ^^ 
be sttidy of gqveii^a^ 
b^lK>acSootmiaaH^qme rfter^)rogram dh^iges had been 
legislated through the regular chimels. Also, it was understood that 
the st*cture was to be basicafty aVatter of the Board of Trueteee]^^^^ 

ethod of sharing its responsib«itiMfor goverhance wittj faculty,<N(^ 
administration, and students. Abcoraingty, the issue ol structure was 
a matter of Recommendations by the President to the Board after 
study and staff work had been handled through members of the 
e College community. 

Thus, after the new educational programs had been legislated in 
1 971 , a process of study and ^)i#erimentation was 4indertaken* 
regarding the problemslftf strycture. governance; and management. 
In meetings and wori(shops«ith faculty and students during J 973. ^ 
different ntodels for gbvfrnina boards were studied. Related were 
struggles with different rttaniaement philosophies and techniques, 
such as management by pb^ves and program budgeting, and with 
" paradoxes related to management, such as the necessity for change 
versus the natural human tendency to resist change, or the 
re conci t ia tion of broad participation with strong and res po n s ible 
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readership The Board of^ustees established a (Jommrttee on 
structure and govem^ce. and rt both worked on. its own and 
reviewed the proctises of various other commrtt^es and their work 
Finatty. al) the studies and staff work were consolidated, but r>o 
cliar direction^seemed to emerge Thus, a Board of Govi&rnlhg 
Councils was established as an expehmental way* of trying some 
approaches in relating aJ) of the then ^xistinq^janCnCas we*f^^ 
brir>ging in certain other 'mdwidualsJ^I»-gfoup met aPeistonce a 
month for an entire yearjg^iewmg'Svhat was h^p^^^nmg national^ m 
terms of cojtege-go^^rnanre and looking^jrtrtfMous altematfve 

ing to find a structure and tJ«ign that wouW t^e 
appropnat<rtof Austin Coltege This process proved to be a very 
one for gaining understanijing aljout the compte^city of the pri 
However, it was also frustratrf^ because there seerqed t6 b^^o 
theoretical model that came to gnps^w&tihe^nd. 
and at the diame time wa$ practical in tt>e Au^^vdC^^esituation. 
Through some a<Wntonal staff work, a (Jifferent appr^R'^ii^J. 
'designed. This approach considered the govermhg process more^^ 
from the standpoint of individual program units and used them as 
building bkx:ks to design the system The Board of Trustees then had 
to define the structures m such a way that it couW share the 
governance responsibility. This resulted in the establishment of the 
Governing Couocil and the Program Management system. 

Four elements are involved in the new governance structure and 
in the Program Management Systems These are a comprehensive 
partnership style, program operation and prpcesses, basic stance 
and policy, ^nd sharmg of responsibility. 

\ a Comprehensive Partnership Style 
, ^ - As more cooperative approaches are employed in tt>e 
^ teachingfl^ming situation, .so tbo are similar strategies t>eing 
adopted m^he operational side of the College This 
comprehensive partnershtp style rT>eans that a total approach is 
taken m regard to the College's organization and structure. 
Everyone — from trustees to students to constituerKies^ is 
tnvolveo for effective and efficient use of hurpan ar>d financial 
resourf es. There can thiij be a creative^and individual force, 
yet aldo a coordinated mix and team. Processes can be 
° instiwionalized so that the College has an identity and role 6f 
its awn, and stilt there can be^dapltaiization on theNndividual 
inil^ive and crj^gjyti^ 0eopfe. ' ^ 

Iff Operation and-Processe^ 
^^KertdTheT^rogram Man|9ement lippKJach and fitting it into 
e broader governing structure frdefihing each ' program * or . 
operating unit by* function or assignment and then considering 
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f how to put those program units together fc^^otrOtng blocks fo^ 
the structure. Bas»c also is the strrvmg toward a creative 
approach in each program unit where it counts most andgwhere . 
the people mostcancerned with the program are. The "Program 
Drrector" is r9^^nsible for the program unit and has an advisory 
committM^r inpjut and evaluation. Each program unit assumes 
the as^igfned responsibility, setting goals required to carry out 
' the program activfttes, and defining both the necessary ^ 

resources to accomplish the tasks an0 evaluation procedures for 
_delfianining how well It was done. This operation calls upon the 
faculty to serve the College arxj carry out its operation at the ^ 
broadest base and as the crucia) point of quality for the individual 
program. 

Administrative units for program 6peratk>n and coordination, 
are grouped into four areas or divisions-*Humanities, Sciences, t 
/ ^ . Socja^ciences. and Edi{cational Advtslflg. Each area is headed 
by an licecutive r^ponsible for the program budget and ' 
operatk>n of the division. The Program Executive shares as 
appropriate with each program director the tools needed for 
carrying out the pi'ogram and the challenge to have a creative 
program of excellent quality. 

A matrix type of structure is a part of the Program 
Management system to ir\prease understanding of the 
interrelated nature of the rnany programs and staff assignments. 
Fundamental to this matrix is the concept of ryiultiple 
assignments (the "wearing of two or more hats" and indeed 
being responstb4e to several people for different phases of the 
program). K also provides a home base for each faculty member 
in his fiekl or discipline program. The matrix is also a method of 
identifying thtf number of multiple assignments and the worktoad 
for the individual faculty member, etn6 keeping both in a propier 
' 1>alance. 

^ ^The coordination and communication regarding the program 
are initial responsibilitfiSKtlie Program Director and the 
Program^ Executive, although the Administrative^Secretariat is 
uttimatety f^ponsible to see that staff work i^ completed aruj the 
' overall institUftonal goats and stance of the College are beirig 
met ' : 

One of these oXtyer devices is an administrative coordination 
' group, the Administrative Secretariat. Composed of the four 
\ Program Executives, th^Oean. and^the College Secretary, the 
1 Administrative Secretariat It thp i^cial and Coliege*wk)e way bf 
idocumenting and communic1t|ing decietons by program units.! 
" Also, budget and other resour^ are brdught to Dear th^ough^ 
the Secretariat and its related -txecotfye operations. 
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The Program Management System is designed to produce 
for each program unit a statement of understandmg about its 
assigrKnent, a statement of its goals, program activities or tasks 
; \ to accoTjipIish its goals, an inventory of resources requested and 
made available to carry out its program, and an understanding of 
X the evaluation process and reporting of its accomplishments If 

this succeeds, then much will have been accomplished. And the 
f accomplishments will be a direct outgrowth and extension of the 

* processes initiated by th^ t^roject. 

Further, the Program Management processes are scheduled 
on a short-range (this year and next) basis as well as a longer, 
five-year basis. Results are tC'be coordinated and summarized by 
^ the Program Executives. ThuSrthe Program Managernent System 

has the potential to produce a full statement of the Cpilege's 
program and operation, the type of statement usejiif to the 
regional accrediting body. Accordingly, with thrfnelp^of the 
Southern Association of Schools and CollegiBS, Austin College is 
using its Program Management System as a non-traditibnal 
approach to self-study for 1965-1975. Much work done for 
evaluation of the Prefect ist>ek>g'used in the non-traditional 
self-study.^Ausiin College believes that this approach is more 
appropriately focused and will demonstrate the quality of the 
program in meeting more thaff the traditional standards of basic 
accreditation. It may also, with the help of the Southern 
Association staff in analyzing the procedures and re$utts, provkle 
some clues to a better approach for th^'self-study process in the 
creative liberal arts college. 

« 

^ * c. Basic5tance and Policy 

Basic changes in progfam or policy, especially as they affect 

* several progran) units or the fundamental stance of the College, 
mgst go through the proper legislative channels. A program 
change y^llfiin the program unit's responsibility which does not 

. affect others, can be made by the Prtxgram Director, with the 
coordination aqd assistance of the Administrative Secretariat. 
^All changes are reviewed by the Administrative Secretariat, 
and any major change in the educational program becomes a 
legislative matter for the Governing Council. While the Program 

' Director, with any assistahce from his advisory committee and his 
Program Executive, does the staff work for the legislative 
process, the Adfninistrative Secretariift determines the adequacy 
df that staff work on the legislative matter (and also on some 
college-wide matters with a \BBk force or other committee work 

* , required before it proceeds further^lrrthe legislative process). 
When adequate staff work has been accomplished, then the 
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matter goes to the Governing Council. 



The Governing Council is composed of elected faculty and 
student representatives and includes administrators and staff 
representatives. Also, a Trustee-in-Residence and the President 
are ex-officio members: There are two safety valves in the 
legislative process. One is an elected Faculty Review ar>d 
Advisory Committee which serves as a "watch dog" for the 
faculty on legislative matters, especially those dealing with 
curriculum. 19lis committee has the right to ask for 
reconsideration of a legislative matter or even to ihitiate an • 
appeal procedure. Such procedures maly evolve after laculty * 
discussions and go to tbe Board of Trustees^ A^s^ond group is 
the Student Program Advisory Committer, '(imposed of elected 
students and officers. Th^ student grbup functions in a manner 
parallel io that of the faculty committee, with particular interest in 
matters affecting campus life. f 

Any item, within a single anit or not', which affects the basic 
stance of fhe College must go from the Governing CouncH to the 
Board 6t ti^ust^es for cbnsideratron/The Board of Trustees thus' 
retains legislative respoflsibilfty'tof major policy items. 

d. Sharing of Responsibility 

Institutional leadership and administrative matters were 
carefully considered by the Board of Trustees, especially after 
they considered the role of Truste«j in providing the continiht^, 
corporate respopsibility. and leadership necessary for 
perpetuating itie role of the College. A considerable amount of 
jCftScusstoMbcused jn the way the Board itself operatedr how^t*»e — 
Board was staffed to carry out its operatons, and how much 
delegation and sharing ot responstbfTcty was possible in terms of 
campus operation. Thus, as seen in tt>e principles alre^ 
enunctdii^, th^^Governing Council was created to serve as the 
on-canri|Jlis legislative body. For the parallel operational side, fln ^ 
Executive Office was established composed of the PreslderU and^ 
other designated executives. The Administratrve Secretariat was\ 
designated as the device for coordination, co'mrnunication. and 
expediting of qampus operations. 

A separate Corporate Office. was also established, composed ^ 
of the President and certain other executives. tat>e concefned 
more closely with the operation of the Board of Trustees, finance, 
construqtiorv, and development. These activities are broad 
corporate and institutional matters where Trustee involvement is 
more crucial. The corporate executives work with the Trustees X 
and a^ call ornnany of the administrators and faculty members 
within the college campus community to assist with corporate 
mattere. ^ - / 
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In both the Corporate Office and Executive Office, the 
concept of the multiple executive or team approach is used This 
means that a^though the President is responsible, his/ 
responsibility is shared with the other executives for their 
respective areas of responsibility They operate both individually 
with multiple responsibilities delegated by the President, and 
coltectively as a multiple executive team. This same principle of 
shared respof^ibility and the team approach appli^ at other 
levels in carrying out the various program operations of the 
College. 

One of the significant principles throughoyf the 1 
design of the structure and of proartnfTTnana^rnent has been 
the use of students and sharing of responsibility with them. The 
traditional student government waarabolished a Aumber of years 
ago» aiid undoubtedly the ^fluer^e of students in the 
governance process and In the FVoject has been significant. 
Students are involved in each of the program advisory 
committees, and their input at that level is broad and significant. 
And there are other more obvious and more specific 
involvements of students. These include the Governing Council, 
the Residence Halls, and the Student Affairs Office, staffed by 
students and a part of the community living operation. Another is 
the Student Development Board through which students are 
involved in the development of the College, both m terms< 
student recruiting and fur>ding. These student involvements are 
seen as significant educational opportunities for^e^ryin^ 
responsibility not otherwise usually encounter^ by students 
during their college careers. 

The interest in self renewal isf^s^cially evident in the 
Board's sharing of responsibility in the structure and the program 
management system. However, it is also included in the Board's 
own cycle o] review and evaluation. The Board is a working 
group, and each ye£H' it examines a major part of the College's 
operation. Over a four-year period, the Board studies the entire 
College program and operation. That kind of involveme?it at the 
highest level helps to assure renewal. 

The Program Management Systeng attempts to buildin the 
planning and creativity at the first line of program operations. 
Because the risk is high (in terms of the experience?l!irf business, 
/ government, and the College itself) in instituting ptenitting and 

f creativity at the operatior>al level, the College has dreatsd the 

) office of Educational Research and Development as ia' safeguard 

i to insure the continuation of creativity Yet why shouldn't the * 

people who know the problems best, and who are the source of ^ 
'/ man> of the best ideas, be able to give the creative leadership?' If 
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the system is proper, it sJiouid encourage that type of creativity. 
Such a broad based effoVt is worthwhile* and creative 
procedures, forces, and nsadership are possible. 



Progress Made Toward the Goal 

It is important to keep in mmdthe broad goal concerning the , 
institution: 

To develop and injplement College-wide structures an&ffrotiBs~of ~ 
. operation which will enable the College to maintain a process of - 
institutional se/f-rerjewa/ 6n a long-term, continuing basis. 

The preceding section attempts to show that "structures and 
modes of operation" were indeed developed and implemented. One 
of the modes of operdfion concerned the totalness of the Project, and 
evidence that the Project was indeed total came through the In-Oepth 
Interviews. There faculty indicated that It was not apparent which part 
of the Institution benefited most from the Project. Thi^ result seems to 
indicate that the Project had a pervasive impact throughout the 
Cpllege. 

' But as for continuing renewal, more is needed. Obviously, the 
Office and position of Dean of Educatioruil Research and 
Development dre crucial for the College In terms of its educational 
creativity and leadership. Both will be maintained. Although the 
position is vacant at the nrK)ment, the functions are shared by several 
people in the. interim before a replacement is made. The Board of 
Trustees is serious about this kind of educational leadership and has 
' already made proposals for the endow^nent and financial 

underwiitirig of this position and program. On a broader basts, the 
function is now supported with a large group of facultyrand staff who 
have had experience and acquired skills in educational creatrvity^"^ ^ 
In terms of outside review and Input from others, two new I 
programs are emerging. First, a new constituency program will / 
involve alumni, the church constituency, parents, and residents of the\ 
local area. This program is b'eing implemented at the present time y 
and has particular significance in that the Trustees' are also adjusting ^ 
their structure with advisory committees for each constituency group 
reporting directly to the Board of Trustees. The program for each 
^ constituency group then will be carried out along the lines of three 
objectives: (1) getting understanding of the College, of education, of 
programs; (2) providing external leadership for the College and 
providing opportunities for involvement of constituency groups; and 
. (^D^roViding students with the opportunities of educational choice^ 
^nd providing money, both in terms of annual giving and in terms of 
long-term endowments and estate planning. This program will work to 
provide a truly Interactive process of mutual understanding and 
service between theXo'lfege and a very, specifically identified group 




of Individuals who believe In and are concerned about education and 
who are in turn served by the Colleg€^This re-organized knd _ 
re-vitalized constituency base will servers a foundation for the future 
development of the College, "x^' 

Second, the Board of Visitors and Advisory 1^nel concepts are 
being fashioned into a group of advisors and visitoi^v^ho wilj assist 
the three major academip areas of the College: Scien<;fe^>§ocial 

S cl ence S i and Humanitie &.4^l^sfw:)9ramjy^^ 

and installed next year. / 

All of this effort ^eipphasizes the total institutional approach to 
knowing what is hapfteiHf>g in the area of higher educatiqn and the 
^ impact that it should haVi fhrough'critique, advice, and consultants 
on a continuing basis. The College can benefit by being aware jof 
those issues, while at the same time identifying the constituency 
group in order to have an impact on them "By providing programs 
relevant to the needs of the constituency. Such two-way interaction 
can help assure the self-renewal, relevance, and perpetuation of 
Austin College. 

Regarding the professional development of facjjity and staff, the 
Career Development Programjs now fully operiEitional. In additipn, 
/outside funding bas recently been secured to^upport the^program. 
The Advisory Panel identified both strengths and weaknesses of the 
current program. Also, however, it assessed the priority of the ^ 
"Program for the College: <v ^ 

Career Development fortunately is being considered top priority 
for f unding at Austin. This is essential both from the aspect of 
self-renewal which is a basic principle on which the college is 
operating, but also because of the continuing neW skills that the 
facuTty^whl ha"ye to>icq uTre Tn order !o maTntain the changes that 
have alreaayi^ktf^ place and the continuing change that is how 
also a ba^kr^octfss at the college. I" 

i G^at^tting and evaluation of programs will be continuing 
^Hlgh the Program Management System and new governance 
, stem. The System will be installed fully through the College's 
Non-Traditional Self-Study now underway and scheduled for 
completioa for 1976. 

Frustration in the governance and management systems tomes 
out very strongly in the In-Depth Interviews, and the Institutional 
Functioning/nventory shows a relatively low rating in the ftem 
"democratib governance.** But it must t>e rememt>ered that 
governanccit and management changes were delayed purposefully for 
one year so that;e(}ucational changes coukJ proceed. Further delays 
were caused by lack of funding, solved only recently with the 
securing of a grant from the Kellogg Foundation. Thus,^hese systems 
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still need time to mature op|Vationaliy, thpuabJtcan safely be 
reported that the structures are now in place. 



Conclusion / 

As the Faculty Review and Advisory^Committee noted, this 
Institutional goal concerns projection, and progress toward it really 
^an be assessed only witb the passage of time. 
^ ' There are jstructures/present at all levels of the College, though 
some in different forms, to contipue on a more routine and regular 
^ basis the dynamic of r^n^al generated by,the Project. Progress in 
implementing these sutures should come now that the focus of 
attention is on thern^'"^^ ^ ^ 
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Chapter^ 



Strategies and Insights: An Overview 

In this overview section, it should be noted that although this report 
.describes the Austin College Total Institutional Project around tKree 
broad goals. stilT there were many overlapping approaches that 
applied to more than one go^. For example, interdisciplinary 
approaches were obviously relevant to both student and faculty role 
changes, and structural changes involved every level of the 
community • Six interdisciplinary core courses were mstaKed, 
evaluated, and redesigned with the support of the Project. Iridividual 
courses yvere redesigned in nearly every department, and some ^ 
departments restructured their whole curricula to promote a.more 
active and individual learning process. 

One of the major overall issues is concerned with reporting and 
evaluation Austin College has tned diligently to collect "hard data" 
to substantiate wiiathappened during the Project Several different 
consultants were used in this area, and countless meetings were ^ 
held. There were participant questionnaire evaluations of three ^ 
Summer Resource Laboratories antfof most subdivisions withm 
these laboratories, as well as evaluative reports by the leadership. 
Diijnng two summers each faculty participant evaluated his dr her 
progress against goals set in the process of application anor 
n^go'tiation. and dunng one summer student interviewerVconducted 
a(\ evaluation using sampling techniques. Each core course uses 
development evaluation by student questionnaires and leadersHip 
reports each time \\ is offered as a basie for further curricular 
revision Each faculty mender's performance in each. course is oow 
routinely evaluated by student questionnaires. Also, each academic 
prqgram is evaluated annually under the guidarK:e of a Program 
Advisory Committee and ui relation to a set of program goals Subject 
to the review of that Cpmmittee/The Project's.Advlsory Panel had ^ 
on-going evaluative^nction as well as an ioppprtant role in 
summatlve evaluation and reporting/the Pah.el reviewed preliminary 
plans for summative evaluation and gave advice concerning 
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alternatives and implementation, supervised the In-Depth Interview 
procedure conducted by professional interviewers, and • 
independently prepared their own oral report to the campus 
community and written report to the funding agencies and the 
Coliege Further evaluation procedures included annual 
administration of the IFI. IGI and other questionnaire instruments, 
apd reviews of preliminary evaluation materials by separate groups 
rabresenting student, faculty, and administrative viewpoints Other 
pTrtineot materials include a set of abstracts of faculty activities m 
the Summer Resouro^aboratones and a survey of status and 
char>ge in mstrbctio^SWhethods 

There is abundant evidence of more individualization, bf the 
more active partKfpation of students, of a broadening of trrescope of 
student development wrth which faculty are involved, of monevar»e<j 
and more student-active modes^of instruction and learning, aM^of a 
rapid growth in the acceptance'and use of evaluative procedures 
throughout ttie College ^st observers s^ moderate success m 
fostering student setf-<}tfiltion; and the increases in participation, 
evaluation, and accountability seem to pro,mtse achievement pf the 
goal of continuing institutional self-renewal 

Still, the documentation of role change is difficult outside the 
case study and illustrative example approach used m this report 
Austin College can olaim to know very little for sure as a resuft of the 
Proiect evaluation It is difficult to document attitudmaj changes 
without longitudinal studies Perhaps the comparative^tudies 
anticipated m a separate mtennstitutional part of the original proposal 
might have given more definrtfve answers, but that part was not 
'funded and might have been premature And there wip always be 
more to be done m re§ard to each goal of the Prbject. They will never 
be attainable once and fdr aM It is a process one we w\\\ never 
complete Yet. we do hav^ome evidences and even feelings about 
what has happened so far' Others, many othe«, have already asked ^ 
us about these feelings 

It was originally intended that a section of the report wouW ^ 
present the perspectives and subj^trve evaluations of Dr Frank C , 
Edwards Project Director and Dean of Educational Research and - 
Development until his untimely death m Ji^iy of 1975 The special . 
perspectives of the College PresKjent wotJld then havie been m a 
separate section Because the President succeeded to the role of 
Project Director when the Project vyas nearly completed th« section 
serves for the two parts origmaily planned, putfmg toge^r and 
meshing the »nsights and perspectives of various leaders of the 
College and the Project (.^ 

Here we want to relate our thoughts and feelings abOut *Hat has 
happened For some of Itie items mentioned, ther^c no data^rom * 
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Strict evaluation procedures to either confirm or deny what is written 
But the conclusions are based on our exper^nce and we*think we 
can Support these from that experience and our understanding of rt 
With that perspective we here lift out what seem to be the most 
SjgnrPicant factors among the programs and processes of the Austin 
College Total instftutionai Project 



ro^Wrn 



ProQfamt 

As indicated earlier m this report, pr^^m changes have been 
nugperous and. »n some cases, quite dramatK: Much has been done, 
and this IS reported primarily m Chapter I of this report We do not 
attempt to repeat that here but we do want to express some msights, 
concerns and feelings about particular issues, and programs 

Liberal Arts Ptiilosophy Throughout its history Austin College 
' has affirmed and reaffirmed the value of a liberal arts educatfon 
Today, xoo m the IDEAS program the liberal arts are dominant 
During the course of the Project however there were times when the 
concept of liberal arts education faded into the background 
Similarly some fe^ that the encounter with the arts and sciences" 
•:was not appropnately emphasized to students Too often ertner 
^ the arts or sciences were negfected m a student s program Thts 
perhaps was quite normal during a time of intense activfty and focus ^ 
of attentjon on educational roie changes and corresponding 
development of alternative tnstructionaf techniques But perhaps 
also this was a failmg of tfie Project Now with the Project 
concfusion. efforts are progressing to recognize anew the liberal arts 
education and what that means for the student and the CoHege 
program such as faculty 'nvotvement ^ core and interdisciplinary 
courses V 

Mentor Somewhat surprising fs the degree of success of the 
mentor system In the beginning the role of%ientor was viewed as 
one requiring sensitive skiil and demanding new training for the 
faculty That retraining has apparently been qule succrasful But if 
the success^ the mentor js surpnsin^j it is a most welcome surprcse 
The mentor is key m many ways to the ^DEAS at Austin College 
program— through the personal relationship wfth the student and the 
impact that can have on the student s entire view of coUege and 
through the menlor-s guidance in senous educat»or\al planning by the 
student, especially m the situation of increased degree options and 
decreased prescription Thrs one-to-one relationship of mentor and 
student \s a source of real strength for the entire program 

Freshman Year Caferjdars and Core The supportfv#. integrated 
approach) to the student's ^rst year on campus is still viewed as a 
p6tent»al for'achrevmg n^ educatfonat effectrveness T^e new 
ca*er>dar arrangements and thejcore coursed, wrth thetr 
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contemporary arKj vaiue-oriented emphases are cor^siclered crucial 
Dealing wth seif-understanding ts critical also 

Birkmar Method and Seminar There ras t>een not a tittle 
disappointment co^cernmg the B rkman tecnn.que and its failure to 
oe stirriuiatmg to students Tne^e a^e some na catio^a t^at .netlectiv 
use anxj toUow-up have been pan of the problem FacLity use as by 
departftientat groups sriowe'd better results Stiii a technique to 
increase understanding of 5*trand others such as the Birkman can 
be vnoM useful for some students. ^ 



teaching cne<3ia. the computer-al! theie ano others,'are used more 
commonly throughout the educationa^program noW The faculty 
know much more about different instructional methods Out still nave 
more learning to do too For example yve have learred that the 
effective use of media does not mean just adding a^ilm to a course 
i.n fact in some'cases students have beer turned off by medta^H 
could be that media are useful when thought of as teaching devices 
but not as e^ective'i^hen approached from the viewpoint of learning 
Mucn of what we have learned can be summarized by using one 
more exampi^the Austin Teacher Program Inaugurated m 1968 it ts 
' the College s award-winning five-year teacher education program 
ending m a Master s degree for the student The future teacher gets a 
thorough grounding m liberal education' as does any other Austin 
College student At the same time, the prospective teacher observes 
in public schools and progresses through varnDus participations, 
including anatytical drscussfons of teaching methods work as a 
teacher a»de and gcaduaUy to iarger tasks m actual teaching to an 
internship ih full day-to-day respohsibili^y for mstrtiction Experiences 
are videotaped and analyzed by the student and p^rs ineffective 

how-to-teach courses previously offered are elrmmated The 
Teacher Education faculty guide the students by facilitating peer 
interaction an(^by ^^oidfr>g ^ndtvi^ual conferences m which learning 
contracts^are fdr^iuiated ^nd modules are selected to obtam 

competencies \ / 

Thus 't IS eas\ to see that some of the Austm Teacher emphases, 
are common to trve\ProJept and IDEAS program These mciuOe a i 
thorough groundT^J irw^iberai education as a foundation. 
indfvKlualization dornpaiency leve^ student involvement 
experterttial 5e#fruf^, fytnginew approaches (modules), attention to 
affective feaujres. Tni ^rfnteraction Moreover now the Atistm 
Teacher Pro&ram i2a<*usting in ways that may^naT atso the r>ext 
step for tMe larger pfc^gram modules ^e being used more on a_ 
• • suppiementil basis, and mere is'to be more structure for begir>ntng 
students with gradual imovement of the students into domg more on 
their own ^ . . / 
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All along processes have been emphasized in the Project The idea \t 
that the way something is done is just as important as what is done, 
perhaps even more important This relates to -attitudes, to the 
recognition that responding sensitively to affective dimensions of 
behavior can be an incentive and important motivation 

Accordingly, the way the Project went ^bout stimulating change 
may be the key to what happened Some of these ways have been 
Kjentified throughout Hiis report and are summarized here 

Coordinating Instftutional Strategy Austin College had an 
instttutKDnal strategy m going about the Project, and there were three 
mam parts embodied m that strategy First, the Project was seen as a 
time of intense activity when substantial extra resources would be 
pumped into the College But that ' himip" of resources would enable 
ttie College to become skilled so that in the future it could undertake 
further transformation in a more routine manner not requiring the 
extra resoufces. Second, the creativtty 'and planning functions were - 
separated from operations (through the Office of Educational 
Research and Development) to assure that the needed leadership 
and stimulation would be provided And third, the Project was total. ► 
One aim was to make styles m the operational segment of tbe College 
philosophically consistent with styles in the educational program so 
that efforts ir> one area would neither be at variance with nor be 
undercut by what was happening in the other area 

Emphasizing Process Thie^ctual participation in the Project by 
nearly all faculty was seen as the crucial part Of the Project If faculty 
could become skilled in or learn to accommodate \d the processes of 
charrge, then future concerns for "products" (courBes. programs) 
would take care of themselves Part of that prode^ emphasis 
involved all members of the campus, including substantial numbers of 
students, working together and participating In the Project The 
reinforcement'and psychological support of mutual efforts were 
s>gn^ficant and had a synergists effect the total effect was truly 
greater than the sum of the'parts 
' fnstalhng a New Program Since the IDEAS at Austin College 
program had to be installed through t'he Pro ^t.jh ere were concrete 
SituatK)ns in^ which faculty and studentscould try new ideas Ar^dthe ' 
new calendar arrangements (weekly and hourjy) forced 
reconsideration of coi>ses and methods Similarly, expanded ' 
interdisciplinary respofjsibilities exposed faculty to different 
teaching leaning approaches The new:progfam, calendar, and 
int^rdisciplmary emphases dKl much tQ| stimulate educational reform, 
reform that might not have occurred wphout these three related 
fact6rs / 
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Setting Goals. Evaluating. Reporting For the future, perhaps no 
experience was as importanMor faculty as the Project's constant ^ 
requirements for individual and program goal setting, evaluation, and 
reporting This process became quite tedious at times, probably all 
tired of It But it was effective for in-course monitonng of the Project 
as well asTsummative evaluation And. of course, people became 
more skilled in these areas 

Cnttquing Critiques of what was going on by outsiders were a 
furlher stimulator of change Not only did this prevent Some mistakes, 
but It also reinforced many in what they were about and thus-ijrged 
them on to further renewal efforts The Advisory Panel was espeqially 
helpful here Though the Panel did not perhaps function as 
cohesively as a group as might have been desired (attributed in part 
to busy schedules which prevented attendance/at some meetings), 
nevertheless its impact was substantial as The Advisory Panel" and 
through its individual members 

Communicating Throughout the Project there has been 
' substantial communication between Austin College and others m 
higher education inquiring about the Project It has been difficult at 

:\ times because of the concepts involved and program terminology. 
We thought we gave the programs conceptual names that 

A communicated the essence of the program, butlhese are apparently 
difficult for others to understand StilMhiS-CO^nmunication process 
'has benefited the College, as responses from others have reinforced 
• people's effqrts at renewal 

Flexibility and Openness to Ideas. Through all the adjustmerrts of 
Jnstttutior>af structure aihd strategy ahd^the emphasis on processes. 

' ^^evalMBtiort and communication, the flexibility and residency of the • - 
institution and its people have been {ested and developed And the , 
courage of the College and its people has been further, tested by : / 
disappointments Perhaps the greatest challenge to our flexibiUty 
openmindness has been the need to recognize that some appeahryg 
ideas have networked and need to be put aside;\and .that the tasiyof 
personaf and institutional renewal wtO never be completed. j 

/' ^ 

Peopit 

,TFie reason processes are so important is befcause heairt 6f 
educaition is M^ple, thinking and feeling hurftan beings. And pebpl^, 
their attitudes and roles, have been the heart of the Project Perhaps 
the most important part of theVroject has been its emphaSiis on 
dealing with people's attitudes, feelings, ahd needs. 

Students. AH the concern about programs an<J processes is 
oiltimately for the benefit of the student This does not mean that the 
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student has to like all programs and processes, for education 
involves pushing, challenging, stretching the individua/'s limits. 

But the old prescripttvelnethod does seem to h^ye lost rts 
usefulness for today's changing situation, for students are more 
diverse in their backgrounds and needs when they^ome to colle^. 
This was an assumption Austin College took seriously when IDEAS 
was planned, and it has proved valid. Individualization is necessary. 

V On the other hand', another assurription does not seem to have 
proved valid, and that concerns the maturity of students. In planning 
IDEAS, Austin College was told Dy others that in the future the 
graduating Ngh school student would be farther along than his • 
counterparts of the past and be abte to handle different educational ^-"'^ 
tasks. Thus far, Austin College I las not seen this on a general basis. ? 
One indicator of this is the curn int nation-wide trend of lower scores 
on the Scholastic Aptitude Test As a consequence, the College is 
having to work harder at movrni i students toward new educational 
roles. ^ 

A relatckJ factor is the concfern of today's student with vocational 
preparation. The tighter job market throughout the country increases 
anxiety in this area. But the mo^e practical emphasis is hard on the 
liberal arts in general, and increased efforts are needed t^xplain 
the long-lasting valued of liberal'education. 

Together.Jhese issues areiplacing greater difficulties than had, 
been expected on initiating student role change. Austin College 1s 
committed to that role change as a necessity for living in the mddern 
world and will continue to pursue it. but additior^al steps may be 
needed more than at first thought. 

f acuity, Faculty'are the crvix of the institution's effort to have an 
impact on students, and thus the reason for much of the Project 
being fbcused on faculty develbpment. This focus, however, has" 
placed a heavy workload on faculty., due Jn part also to the^talness 
of the Project. If less had been attempted in the same amount of time, 
the workload might not have been Is severe; but results might have 
been disp^oportionally less. Thus, there is a dilemma to be faced ^ 
concerning time: do you attempt t^s ancJftsk scattered, possibly 
short-term resutts?Or. do you take W total approach and face the 
issueuDf worklpad? _ \^ 

Another source of anxiety among tacuFty has been tbair general 
rbfe in the institution. With the new goverrjance and program / 
management system, the facult^does.noLhtfve the same 
tegislative role with respect to curricuter affairs. Though their . 
eleci«€l representatives on the Faculty Review and Advisory 
Committee may initlate^^consideration or appeal, curricular 
legislation is theiuniition,of the Governing Council where students, 
faculty. an4 administratbrs r^presem the whole c&mpus community. 
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Althouah some see this change as a loss of faculty bower, one of the 
effects/has been to spread more of the decision malKing to the 
prograjm leveKwhere the individual faculty members now have greater 
authoi^ity than under the for^ner systera ^ 

Thus, the role change for faculty hps be^n considerable. At the 
"^same time, that role cfiange has been consistent, as in both 
educational and governance areas the faculty are involved more in 
the cooperative How do we a'^oach of working together. And that 
approach is a necessity for the siqriall llt>eral arts college today. 

Adrrynistration. Much of the samrie philosophy that applies to 
faculty role change also applies to role chano^ fdr administrators. 
The role of the President iS crucial^ and in a ]^ay symbolizes the issue 
concerning administrators. 

The rolh of the President and other administration leaders has 
had to change as the conditions and the various stages of program 
and institutional development have changed. It is clear that the earlier 
traditionarauthontarian role of the President is unacceptable if not 
impossible 4n today's very complex sKuatiori. Yet the necessity for 
leadership and vision of the challenges of the future are still essential 
for the^ducational program, and for the institution that is able to 
continue to meet the changing educational needs of its constituency. 

The complexity of today's situation with its increased rules, 
rights, legal requirements, and outside entanglements of an 
institution, require a variety of expertise and flexibility, and an ability 
to act promptly that was unknown in an earlier day of educational 
management. There is also currently a concern for accountability that 
requires an efficiency and effectiveness in operation andJn the 
utilizsition of resources as aJTplied to a clear purpose of the 
institution Afl of these new pressures bnng into question the 
adequacy of earlier concepts of college governance sometimes 
involving adversary relationships among the faculty, students, 
administration, and trustees, and often hampered by the inertia of 
standing committees and by a cumbersome legistative process. ^ 

A personal forceful style, den^(^nded by the cUfferent 
circumstances 6^ \he past and effective in those tf^s, may simply be 
out of place in a rttore cooperative '"do it together" fVamework. 
Moreover, the futuXs of the iristitution is at stake. Others at all levels 
must assume educational leadership if renewal is really to be a 
built-in, routine operation. Thus, the President must build a team and 
hope others will assume some of the load he has traditionally 
assumed. 

One factor concerned all— studehts, faculty, administrators— and 
probably cannot be emphasized too much-: the sheer frustrajion 
involved in change. The Project created some re^l struggles for 
people; ther^ere acKes and pains for some individuals. Any 
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institution considering fundamental change must be aware of the 
personal stresses that wtll surely be a part of the change. 

putting It All Together: A Self-Renewal System for a College 

People, processes, and progranls— that's what the Project was all 
kbout. But It was not concer'nedWily with one-time change regarding 
each of these. Rather, the /rue purpose of the Project could be said 
to extend a climate of creativity on'f ampus and to make that climate 
permanent. Austin Colleg|B had Bxfribitpd an active, exciting climate of 
reform and innovation for two decades, attested to by campus visitors 
over the years. But that climate often came with extra duties added to 
already heavy burden$ of responsit)ility. Could the major upheavals 
and cycles of change be avoided and a more even pattern of 
renewal— for people, processes, and programs— be estabfished on a 
more systematic basis? 

Coming out of the Project, Austin College increasingly sees 
renewal as involving a number of different items. No single item can 
guarantee self-renewal by itself. But together they can torm a system - 
that holds great prgniise for bUilt-in renewal. The elements of such a 
Self-Renewal System ^or a College, drawn from the expenence of 
Austin College and its Total Inltitutiona! Project, are identified beJow. 
' ^ InstitLjtwnal Commitment (a) TKe Board of Trustees must be 
comri()itted to the concepts of change and selfirenewal for the 
institution, (b) The Board of Trustees must have a thorough 
understanding of the College's role, its educational objectives, and 
the rrecesslty of meeting t|ie educational needs of a well-defined 
constituency, (c) The atfaVd of Trustees must have the understanding 
and the willingness to T>e involved and provide the necessary 
assistance and resources for analysis, planning, and program review. 
At Austin College, the institutional commitment is affirmed by the 
' Board of Trustees. The Board is a working Board and is involved 
deeply m operations affecting the College's stance and perpetuation. 
One evidence of thfs involvement is the fact that the Board issues its 
own Po//cy Manuij, detailing the role of the College and operations. 

A major pact of the Board's commitment involves a new 
constituency program. One Board rheeting each year will be devoted 
to a particular review of the College"wkl*^he cor>stituency groups. 
Advisory Committees of the'Go<lege*s programs receive from the 
constituency groups their suggestions and recommendations. 

/Another part of the Trustee's commitment is expressed in a 
Bokrd of Visitors designed to assist educational program 
development, particularly/in the three academic areas of the 
CollegejScieiKres, Social Science, Humanities. This Bpard of Visitors. 
« will give a qi4lity critiqud to each of the program area$. Reports will 
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be made, not only to the ar6as, but also to the Board of Trustees. 

The above two factors could almost be considered a separate 
element in a self-renewal system, /.erproviding ways for those outside 
the College to. ma^e an mput and have an impact Such outside 
critiques bring stimulation to the campus 

A final factor in the role of the Board of Trustees in self-renewal 
/ concerns "safety valves" in the form of communication devices built 
into the College's operation. The^ are structured appeal procedures 
through ^he Corporate and Executive Offices, and spepial - 
communication opportunities provided for the Trustees with facufty 
and students. 

Leade^/p and Structure, (a) The Board of Trustees must be 
certain of the designation of proper leadership and assignment of 
responsibilities, to maintain a team approach and broad participation, 
(b) The Board of Trustees must create specific structures and make 
clear it is sharing its responsibility with administrators, faculty, and 
students, with proper arrangeffients for accountability. 

^ At Austin College, the Executive Office and multiple executive 
'^^ approach are used to maintain and cultivate ihaX leadership fn 

institutional operations. Invoived in the samefway but on a different 
level is the Corporate Office. The leadershipjof the College \s reviewed 
as a part of the Trustees' four-year cycle, not only to see to what 
extent it is measuring up through its evaluation, but also to see to 
^ what ^tent there are suffici^ backup andjiddHiona^ resources as 
replacements are necessary. Relat^js-ttt^jReed fdr sufficient 
ddmi^iistrative leaves and otheyw^ms of renewal as a part of the 
executives' career devel^pirtfnt. The^ard of Trustees is especially 
involved in this lead^ftffiip evalu^K^n and prpjection. Another factor 
in this ieader|Jup^e is the e^^nal leader^ip given by Austin 
' CoW§9CT rts <5cecutives apd^culty, to other institutions ahd to 
asSbciatiop operatiojpf^is ^s3 factor not only in the growth of the 
individo'aJ, but al$^*Hfability of that persoh to briQg baqk to the 
institution^undersfandings, insights, and rein|orcementooncernirig 
wKat.the College is^domg vis'-a-vis others. 

Creative Climate with Basic Trust and Mutual Concert) and 
' Commitment (a) For renewal, there must be mutual concern and ^ 
commitment on the basts of trusting one another that declsiona^and 
outcpmes are in thfe* interest of the total College, (b) The creative 
climate of mutual concern, commitment, and trust must be supported 
by rewards and recognrtion given on the basis of service to the 
College community- 

At Austin College, a heritage of twenty years of creative 
exp^rimeritation established the current creative climate. Careful 
recruitment of faculty is important in sustaining that climate and . 
expanding it. Continuous consideration of th$ needs of th4 futur^. 
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especially for the College's cori^ituenoies. is also related^ Trust and 
mutual concern are nourishecyby having many involvgitift^lflVing the , 
problems of the institution an^jernui>'*U utiriyrnaTthe fyldre of the 
institution concerns^ 

A CyQl0^^fPfogram and pperations Review. (a^The Board of 
Trustees must establish a program and opejations review cycle to 
• assure that one phase of the College be reviewed in depth each year 
andlhat on some Regular cycle eycry phase of the Coltege be 
reviewed with necessary changes In pF^atns and policies> (b) There 
should also be an annual evaluation of tTOfi^|^ge programs and a 
budget review. 

/ / -^t Austin Ci>llege, the Board of Trustees has a four-year cycle of 
«vtew in which one phase of the College program is examined in 
' depth ea^ch year by the Trustees. In their Summer Workshop, the 
0oard of Trustees reviews in sequence over four years the 
IdQvelopment program, the business affairs program, the educational 
j^rogram, and the executive leadership of the College. Including the 
Board's own operation and extensidn of the Plafjining Guide. This 
cycle serves as a base so that the entire operation of the College 
must prepare for this review. Past operations Over the previous four 
» years must be explained aild reporied, and proposed policy changes 
must be recommended to the Board as well as specific plans for the 
next fpur years. The staff and faculty processes in getting ready for 
such a review by the Board of Trustees are in themselves a discipline 
and self-renev^al. process. There^s^a^jiview of the program each year 
in ,the budget approvaUiWSess. / / 

Program Arjatysi^^rpjectior), and Creativity, (a) For each . 
prdftram. Xhpter^si be definition €Jf program unit responsibility, 
the es^btfshment of goals and activities, specification of the 
s required to carry oujHhese goals and activities, and 
iyaluation and reporting. (b)/mstitutional analysis with in^utionat 
research and educational pteativity must bring to b^Af^ducationati 
trends and problemson the College situation andapply these to th 
future and changing needs of the constituency, (c) Efforts mu 
continue t6 measure (trog rams against a total institutional approach, 
the College's goals, and projections. 

At Austin College the Office of Educational Research and 
Development with the position of Dean of Educational Research and 
Developm^t, has beep established to assure the bringing! extra • 
creative pressure to..the c^pus. That kind of Creaiip^^if^t$i ij^^epiMz 
by this Office. an<^lt ats^ is a respurc^ to ihdlviduafsfo^tHeir dwh; 
professional d^fiTelopmen^ and self renewal procdsses as that relates 
t^ the Collegers priorities. This Officei^lickdd up by a second office, 
that of In^utional Research jy^iitfncerned with thecdHectk>n of 
data apd^varlous kinds of ev^^^S^i] processes to show where the 




institution is in terms of those data and larger trerftte it also k^lyzes 
special problems that may be identified through the Office^ 
Educational Research and Development or the executiv^adership 
of the College. // 

Also involved at Austin College is tl^ Program^anagement 
System. Its advantages are a broad based inv^j^ent of faculty and 
9tudents in the creative processes, specifiAofanning and evaluation 
each year, and four-year projections (alsp^ared to thepporting to 
the Board of Trustees op the educatio^ program). All ^f this 
provides a routine and an opportunity for raising issuejjt and for 
getting specific answers to whal^ould be done next to improve the 
quality of the program. This^^so related to the concept of the 
Board of Visitors and its^J^w of educational programs. The 
Program Managemen|^S^tem provides the primary basrc input and 
evaluation proce^j^ough which self renewal can really happenpr 
the level of th^^^^^vidual program. Included alSQ is the functiprrof 
the Adm[^i^rative Secretariat in coordinating the many^spjrarate 
ideq^^l^program renewal. 

The culmination of program renewal comes tl>rough 
legislative'processes. The Governing CounciUedmposed of 
representatives of faculty, studenjts. staff^^nd administration, deals 
with all the legislative prograiu^Wjustm^s that are m^de.j Advisory 
and Review Committees prpwje a mMns for broader involvement of 
faculty and students in dlMussion^nd debate, as does ttp use of 
task forces and committees fpHhe proper development Of legislative 
proT^sals befdre they arastibmitted to the Governing Council. \ 

! Changing Roles apalndividual RBnewaL (a>The institution must^ 
have programs, workshops, and summer la^ofatories for team work 
ind individual e«5^s. (b) There must be^a^ystem of career 
developmenmt^ iniJividual goal-setting and professional 
advanceplent* J ^ 

' At^ustin College, the Capeer Development Program is a-key 
f aptor for the renewal prolate for the faculty an<j |)rogram staff 
yjtersonnel. and efforts^afe underway to get the Career Development 
Program uryderwrttt^ with specific endowment. Th€[ College will then 
have the necessary resources to' enable it to fulfill it^ fuifction of 
helping icy with obsolescence and to keep alive ^he creaWvity of 
the facyHy and gtaffX ' / ^ 

. 0ut$id9 A$i^istance for Installing a Self-Renewil Bystem, (a) 
ffiere must be^readiness of the institution with f^ople open to 
prot)len)s and opportunities, (b) Extra people are f>ot necessarily 
re<Juired. butwra work is, and extra resources ior the do-it-yourself 
fipprodch. (c) The use of the right outside^ peer'influence and 
experience cap provide help and shortcut the process of installing a 
* seH-rinewal system. * ' / , 
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At Austin College, the Project was a major factor in developing its 
self-renewal system. The added resources especially of consultants 
and the Advisory Panel, were helpful. Still, the College was ready-it 
had already legislated the new educationaff program and was 
committed to n. 

In essence, others can share their experiences, buf the4oGus is 
still basically se/f-renewal. This^s a process. All outsiders can.do is 
use their experience and understanding to make suggestions, and 
then hopefully others can delve jrlto renewal in an/feasier and better' 
fashion. ' 

Conclusion 

Self-renewal is really what Austin College is trying to Di^epare 
students for. living in a world of constant change wHerer^newal is 
demanded and alternatives and options must beJ^A open. If the 
entire College as an institution has its own sel^n^al system, and if 
faculty and staff are also demonstrating tf\ej/conc^rn for renewal 
individually, then not only stiould the instHution bdnn a more viable 
position, but also it should be creating^model thflt can be instructive 



to its students. Plannir^gtor renew^4iot just by ii 
programs andj:edraw^^ charts, " 

tbe talenjs^hd abilities of indl^dual^—that has 
the>ustin College Total lo*iitutiona< Project. 
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